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SCHOLASTIC IS GIV- 
ING A NEWS EXAM 
TO THOUSANDS OF 
high school “students in 
the third week of April. 
» » » Simple questions 
will cover only the most 
important news events oc- 
curring between Sept. 15, 
1933 and April 1, 1934, as 
they are reported in 
Scholastic, in other news 
magazines, or in 
papers. 


news- 


PRIZES 


Five students and five 
teachers take free trips to 
Washington as guests of 
Scholastic, on the Grey- 
hound Lines. 


Ten schools will be given 
their selection of twenty- 
five Modern or Everyman’s 


Library books. 


Hundreds of students will 
receive Spencerian Foun- 
tain Pens. 


Write for Rules 


Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please tell me all about the 
News Exam. And HURRY! 
because I want my teacher to 
register our class for the test 
before March 25th, so we can all 
get a chance at thosé prizes. 
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What Are Motion Pictures For? 


An Editorial 


==SEN high school students were asked by a col- 

ic professor, “What are motion pictures for?” 

Here are their answers, as Edgar Dale printed 

them in his excellent book, How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures: 


“They give the audience some fun and entertainment.” 
“They keep me from getting bored with life.” 

“They make you forget your troubles.” 

“It’s somewhere to go when you have a date.” 

“It’s a place to go at night.” 

“Just a way to kill time.” 

“It’s a way to learn about life.” 

“You learr what happens when you make certain choices.” 
“They show what people do under different circumstances.” 
“It gives you the artist’s idea of life.” 


Which students share your idea of the use of 
motion pictures? Most people side with the first 
six. They use the movie theater as a sanctuary from 
low spirits, from bad weather, from bothersome fami- 
lies, or from an empty life. Some of this group also 
manage to get some pleasure from the films: pleasure 
that is not, as one sour fellow said, 
simply a temporary stopping of 
pain. Motion pictures that do 
this much to fight gloom earn their 
money. 

But it has been said that the 
movies are also something like a 
drug. You know from your physi- 
ology books how a drug acts. It 
stops pain for a while, but it also 
dulls other senses at the same time. 
And when the drug wears off it 
leaves effects that make the trouble 
worse than before. Reprodecad iy 

If movies that are simply for fun New Se 
or for escape act like drugs, what 
about the movies that do the things 
the last four students described? 


These students say movies should Section of a Mural Painting, “City Life," by tions they present actually 
. Thomas H. Benton of the New School of Social y y 


be more than a drug. They say 
movies should make a diagnosis of 
life. And the tenth student suggests not only a 


-diagnosis, but a cure. Perhaps motion pictures 


should help people lead happier and more useful lives, 
by showing what life is like and how it can be im- 
proved. Actually, do they? 

To a degree, yes. There are all kinds of movies, 
just as there are all kinds of teachers and all kinds 


Research, 



































of chocolate ice cream sodas. “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” showed a lot of people the foolish- 
ness of fighting. “Cimarron” inspired many people 
with Yancey Cravat’s courage, love of freedom and 
adventure, honesty, and democratic spirit. 

On the other hand, the late Harry Allan Potamkin 
in a pamphlet, “The Eyes of the Movie,” names hun- 
dreds of films that foster race prejudice, glorify vio- 
lence, scorn honest labor, and approve snobbery. 
Edgar Dale says that, in 115 
“movies, less than one in ten 
had a central character 
whose goal was to do some- 
thing for society. Most of 
these movie heroes and hero- 
ines were out for themselves 
or for their immediate circle 
of friends. Seventy per cent 
had the sole aim of “win- 
ning another’s love.” You 
would think no one ever 
wanted to eat or sieep. 

Mr. Dale also says that 
two in every five pictures in 
1930 had either sex or crime 
for the theme. Another habit 
of the movies is to picture 
everyone living in luxury. 
Only about four per cent of 
the residence bore signs of 
poverty. This falsifying of 
life extends to the characters 
and the incidents. 

Some incidents are pre- 
sented as real, although they 
couldn’t possibly happen in 
life. Other pictures make 
no pretense that the situa- 










New York City. exist. Naturally, you don’t 

ask every picture to be true- 
to-life, to dwell on poverty and other social problems, 
or to deal with the struggle of earning a living to 
the exclusion of all romance and comedy. But do 
you think you are getting a fair proportion of pic- 
tures that can help you to live in a real, instead of 
a make-believe, world? Or will you have another 
swallow of the same old bromo? 
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ERGEANT-MAJOR_ LE- 
Cc JAUNE, his honours thick 
wy) “pon him after the battle of 

El] Rasa, and on the eve of 
promotion to the rank of Adjutant, 
was a happy man—though none would 
have suspected it—happy in the at- 
tainment of ambition, happy in know- 
ing himself to be the squarest of pegs 
in the squarest of holes, and particu- 
larly happy at the moment, in the exe- 
cution of a job after his own heart. 

His orders were to reconnoitre an 
Arab douar, of which a scout of the. 
peloton méhariste, mounted on a swift 
camel, had brought information; to 
reconnoitre it, and to act in accor- 
dance with his discoveries. 

There was intentional and definite 
vagueness about the instructions is- 
sued to him, a certain euphemism, and 
wide room for the use of discretion, 
or, should circumstances indicate, of 
indiscretion. 

What Sergeant- Major Lejaune 
quite clearly understood was that~no 
inhabited Arab douar was to be left 
intact, useful and practicable, from 
the Arab point of view: a menace and 
potential danger on the flank of the 
advancing Brigade; a rally-point, re- 
treat and stronghold whence the desert 
horsemen could sally forth for a 
whirlwind charge at dawn, and 
whither they might safely retire with 
the spoils of victory, or to lick their 
wounds and rest awhile to gather 
strength after defeat. 

As usual, the Legion was in advance 
of the Brigade, its eyes and ears; and, 
as frequently, Sergeant-Major Le- 
jaune, with a picked section of three 
sergeants, six corporals and fifty men, 
was in advance of the Legion, and a 
week ahead of the Brigade. 

Warily, skilfully, and with desert 
cunning equal to that of the Arabs 
themselves, taking advantage of every 


ONE GOOD 


TURN 


A Story by 


PERCIVAL 


CHRISTOPHER 
WREN 


sand-dune, wadi and fold in the 
ground, Lejaune brought his little 
force into position for attack. 

“Place seems absolutely deserted,” 
he growled to Sergeant Dupré, after 
long and careful study of the douar 
through his glasses. 

Sergeant-Major Lejaune glanced 
along the line of men, lying prone and 
thankfully resting, beneath the crest 
of the sand-dune over the top of 


which he had been . observing the 


douar. 

“Here, you,” he called suddenly, 
and beckoned to a soldier. 

The man, crouching low, hurried 
towards him. 

“See that douar? March straight 
towards it. If you are not fired at, 
march straight into it, and go on until 
you are fired at... . And don’t be 
fool enough to get killed first. Let’s 
hear plenty of shooting if the place is 
occupied.” % 

Michael Geste shouldered his rifle, 
saluted and marched off. 

There was a gleam in the eye of 
Sergeant-Major Lejaune and a twist 
of his lips that might have been the 
ghost of a sardonic smile. 

““TIt is expedient that one man 
should die for the people,” mur- 
mured Sergeant Dupré, an educated 
man who was said to have been a 
priest. 

Sergeant-Major Lejaune grunted. 

“More useful dead than alive—if 
he manages to start that hive buzzing 
before he dies,” he growled. 

Straight for the village, steadily as 
though on parade, Michael Geste 
marched on, expecting at every step 
to hear the crack of a rifle and feel 
the thud of a bullet... . 

Perhaps the first shot would miss 
him. ... In that case, he would in- 
stantly throw himself flat—having 
done his job of establishing the fact 
that the silent and apparently empty 
douar was occupied... . 

But no shot came. 

A thousand metres, five hundred, 
two hundred, one hundred — they 
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could not miss him now, surely, at 
little over fifty yards—if hidden 
riflemen were lurking in the stone- 
and-baked-mud houses. ... 

A nerve-racking trial of coolness 
this, marching up alone against the 
sinister place, silent as the grave and 
still as the dead, that yet seemed to 
watch with a thousand eyes, and might 
be alive with fierce fighting men... . 

Fancy falling into their hands un- 
wounded—to be tortured unspeakably 
—and with the added torture of 
knowing that one had failed one’s 
comrades. ... A blow on the head, 
from behind, as one passed along an 
alley, and one would be in their power. 

Not a warning shot fired... . The 
village ... No shot... No sound... 
Deserted and empty. 

Michael Geste went through the 
douar from end to end. 

As dead artd derelict as the de- 
serted cities of India, of which one 
had read; as empty and abandoned as 
Pompeii itself. 

One might return now, and signal 
that there was no enemy in sight— 
though the very fact of the absence of 
any firing, and of his emerging safely, 
would show Lejaune that all was well, 
that there was no trap, and that he 
might advance without further pre- 
caution... . 

Might look into one or two more of 
the empty houses, just to “mak sic- 
car”, as old McSnorrt would say. .. . 

No, nothing. Nobody, apparently. 

Presumably the inhabitants had fled 
after the battle of El Rasa, as soon 
as it was evident that the accursed in- 
fidel Roumis were going to penetrate 
yet further into the desert. 

Michael Geste, from force of habit, 
closed the door behind him, as he 
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stepped out from a dark interior into 
the dazzling light of the white-washed, 
white-hot “street,” and, sloping his 
rifle, turned to march back to rejoin 
his comrades. .. . 

Hullo! What was that? 

Something had moved... . 

Something white had moved—be- 
hind the bars of an unglazed win- 
dow. ... 

Now for it! Now for the bang and 
the rending crash of a bullet in the 
chest or head. ... 

Michael threw up his rifle and cov- 
ered the dark, barred aperture... . 
He was there to draw fire and to shoot 
—not to escape unhurt, and then 
lead his comrades into a trap... . 

Why did nothing happen? Why 
couldn’t the skulking Arab’ shoot—or 
show himself to be shot at?... 

Why should he?.. 

Seconds that seemed like minutes 
passed. Minutes that seemed like 
hours. ... 

Michael could bear it no longer, 
and fear, as usual, made him angry. 

“Can only die once,” he said, and, 
his rifle at the “ready,” he approached 
the window. 

Nothing happening, he looked into 
the room, or rather, tried with shaded 
eyes to penetrate the gloom of the 
dark interior. 

He could see no one .. . nothing of 
interest.... Just the usual bare, dirty 
and comfortless interior—apparently 
last tenanted by goats and fowls. 

Nevertheless, something — some- 
thing white—had undoubtedly moved 
in the room, had shown itself at the 
barred aperture, and had disap- 
peared. Almost certainly a human 
being. ..: 

Was there a concealed sharpshooter 
in the house? Was there one con- 
cealed in every house in the village— 
perhaps more than one—waiting for 
the Infidels to walk into the trap? 

Anyhow, this house should be 
searched pretty thoroughly. 

Going round to the front of the 
place, Michael put his shoulder to 
the rickety door, burst its feeble 
fastenings, and, finger on trigger, en- 
tered, his heart beating fast, and 
speculation in his mind as to whether 
the sound of the shot that might kill 
him, and his shot in reply, would 
reach the ears of his comrades. 

If wounded, he must try to regain 
the street and fire his rifle in the open 
air, so that its report would be 
heard. ... 

Nothing in the front room. Not 
even an article of furniture, a cook- 
ing-pot, a garment, nor anything else 
—nothing but bare, mud floor, filthy 
walls and smoke-blackened roof. 

Yes—a door in one of the walls, a 
door that did not lead into the room, 
shed, or out-building of which he had 
already examined the interior. 
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“Well! Here goes,” quoth Michael, 
and, at the second heave and thrust, 
burst this door open also. 

A swift movement ...a rustle... 
a gleam .. . someone or something in 
the far corner. 

As he threw up his rifle, Michael, 
his eyes now accustomed to the in- 
terior gloom, realized that there were 
two Arabs in the room—that they 
were crouching in the corner. ... 

No, that one was lying on the mud 
floor, and the other crouching beside 
him ... an old man and a young girl 

. the girl clutching a long knife, 
and evidently prepared to protect the 
grey-bearded ancient who lay star- 
ing and muttering incoherently. 

Like a snake about to strike, the 
girl sprang to her feet, raised the 
knife above her head, and, her glit- 
tering eyes fixed upon Michael’s, 
waited—a picture of desperate and 
devoted courage. 

“Fear not;” said Michael in Arabic, 
as he lowered his rifle. “I will not 
hurt you.... Nor your father... .” 

“T will kill you if you come nearer,” 
replied the girl. 

“IT am not coming nearer,” an- 
swered Michael. “Do not fear.” 

“What do you want? ... We have 
nothing. . . . We are starving. ... 
My father is dying of thirst and of 
hunger.” 

Stepping back a couple of paces, 
Michael unslung his bidon, and placed 
it on the ground. 

“Give him water—and drink your- 
self,” he said, and returned to the 
door. 

Thirst overcoming fear, distrust 
and bewilderment, the girl, without 
taking her eyes from the terrible in- 
vader, or lowering her knife, edged 
forward and seized the water-bottle. 

“Do not fear,” said Michael Geste 
again, and retreated to the door. 

The girl poured water into an 
earthenware cup, and then raising the 
old man’s head, held the vessel to his 
lips. 

Not until it was empty did she 
slake her own thirst—evidently a 
consuming fire and torture. 

“Here is food,” said Michael Geste, 
and produced from his haversack two 
army biscuits and some cooked mac- 
aroni, the sight of which umnattrac- 
tive mess caused the girl’s eyes to 
gleam. Obviously she and the old 
man were, as she had said, suffering, 
if not dying, from starvation and 
thirst. 

“Have you no friends? No one to 
help you? Why are you alone in the 
douar?” he asked, as the girl, still 
afraid to approach, held out her hand 
for the food. 

“All have fled,” replied the girl. 
“Scouts brought news of a great 
Roumi harka. . . . My father was too 

(Continued on next page ) 


Percival Christopher Wren 





== HE romantic novelist has al- 
ways had a following, and no 
literary period has been without 
at least one writer who stirs the 
reader’s blood with heroic adventure. 

Percival Christopher Wren, who 
claims descendency from the famous 
architect of the 17th century, was 
born in Devonshire, England, in 
Burroughs Court—a house made cele- 
brated by Charles Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho! He was educated at Oxford, 
and after leaving the University, 
he traveled extensively in all five 
continents “engaging in the various 
occupations of sailor, navvy, tramp, 
schoolmaster, journalist, farm  la- 
borer, explorer, hunter and slum- 
dwelling costermonger.” He served 
as a trooper in the British cavalry 
and as a legionary in the French For- 
eign Legion in Africa. His services 
in the Legion gave him rich fiction 
material. 

In 1916, his stories of the Legion 
began, rich in action and filled 
with the thrill of the desert. The 
Wages of Virtue and Stepsons of 
France were followed after seven 
years by the famous Beau Geste— 
the beok which established his reptu- 
tation. Other fantastic tales of the 
Geste family appear in Beau Sabreur, 
Beau Ideal, and Good Gestes. 

Soldiers of Misfortune, Valiant 
Dust, Flawed Blades, and Tales of 
the Foreign Legion are later volumes 
which carry on these exciting adven- 
tures. 

Sir Christopher Wren plans future 
books about the sea, and about his 
adventures in Mexico, Egypt, and 
South America. In person he is tall, 
soldierly, handsome, with blue-gray 
eyes and a pleasing voice. He is witty 
and possesses a fine sense of humor. 
A great reader, he numbers among his 
favorites the works of Thackeray, 
Stevenson, Conrad, Wells, and 
Galsworthy. 








ill to go... . They said ‘Let him die’, 
but it was not the will of Allah, and he 
lives. . . . I cannot draw water without 
help, for the well is very deep, and they 
have taken the rope. . . . What do you 
want? ... Shall we now be killed? .. .” 

“No. Do not fear. Pour the rest of that 
water into the jar. The Roumi harka will 
pass on, and your tribe will return... . 
Farewell... .” 


On receiving his scout’s report, Ser- 
geant-Major Lejaune, being pressed for 
time, did no more than march through the 
douar, and give directions that, here and 
there, fire should be set to a house that 
looked a little more important than the 
rest. 

Michael Geste, one of a small demolition 
party, contrived, after hasty communica- 
tion with his brothers Digby and John, 
and his friends Hank and Buddy, to leave 
a further small supply of food and water 
in the outer room of a certain house, one 
of half-a-dozen marked down for destruc- 
tion by Corporal Gontran.... 

Evidently haste caused the failure of 
any incendiary efforts that may have been 
made in this case, as no flames were seen 
to burst forth from this dwelling-place, 
though Corporal Gontran observed that a 
reasonable amount of smoke issued from 
it. 

“Come on,” he bawled from the end of 
the street, as Michael emerged from the 
house . ... “or do you propose to wait for 
the sacred fire-engine to arrive, you... .” 


II 


A week later, the Brigade halted to rest 
in perimeter camp, the Legion bivouacked 
a few miles to the south of it, while 
Sergeant-Major Lejaune and his scouts 
entrenched themselves a few miles to the 
south of the Legion, and slept, when sleep 
they did, with one eye open. 

For most of the hours of most of the 
days, the majority of the special Section 
were engaged in scouting, patrolling, and 
keeping communication with the battalion. 


* * 


“We'll have a look over the next ridge 
and then return,” said Corporal Gon- 
tran. ... 

“Here, you two, Brown and Schneider,” 
he added, turning to the legionnaires 
nearest to him, “four eyes are as good as 
forty. Scout over that ridge—and do it 
thoroughly. . . . Remainder fall out and 
sit down. . . . You, Schwartz, get on that 
rock and watch all round... .” 

Le legionnaire Schwartz, scowling, obeyed 
—Corporal Gontran was too fond of pick- 
ing on him for everything. Hadn’t he 
earned a rest as much as any? . 

“Up!” he bawled. “Aux armes! Here 
they come!” and opened fire as he shouted. 

The thunderous rush of the small raid- 
ing-party swept away the two scouts who 
were approaching the ridge over which 
the Arabs had so suddenly appeared, and 
seemed to trample them into the earth. 

One, Schneider, lay still for ever, be- 
neath the spearman who had stabbed him 
through the chest—and received Schneider’s 
bullet through his brain in the act of 
doing so. The other, “Brown,” lay un- 








wounded, but unconscious, knocked down, 
trampled and kicked on the head by the 
horse of the swordsman whom he had shot, 
as he parried the sword-cut with his 
bayonet. 

After the fight, the rearguard action, 
the dogged slow retreat, and the final 
escape of the survivors of the patrol, this 
man was picked up, bound, slung across 
a riderless camel and carried off for ques- 
tion, torture, and terrible death by the 
decimated Arab raiding-party. 


* * 


When Michael Geste, alias le legion- 
naire Brown, recovered complete conscious- 
ness, he found himself lying on the ground 
outside a village, trussed like a fowl, while 
a crowd of Arabs stood near and wrangled 
as to his fate. 

A group of women waited with deep 
interest and eager anticipation their lords’ 
decision; and a band of children eyed him 
with fear and hatred, and, according to 
age and disposition, sucked thumbs, spat, 
shouted unchildish threats or flung stones. 

An avaricious-looking old man babbled 
of ransom, but was bidden to hold his 
foolish tongue, inasmuch as no ransom 
would ever be paid for a legionnaire, and 
could not ‘safely be collected if it were 
payable. 

Resolutions and amendments put to the 
meeting varied from proposals for cruci- 
fixion, burning alive, impalement, stoning, 
burying alive, slow and progressive mu- 
tilation, starvation, pegging-out in the sun 
te die of thirst, down to just ordinary 
plain decapitation. 

“Hand him over to the women—and 
leave it to them,” growled a savage-looking 
warrior whose thumb had been shot off in 
the day’s fight, whereat a yelping chorus 
of approval rose from the group of 
crones. 

Several of them had provided them- 
selves with kitchen-knives—domestic uten- 
sils as useful and effective for the flaying 
and filleting of a Roumi as for the slay- 
ing, skinning and quartering of a goat or 
sheep. 

“Peace!” boomed the deep voice of a 
big, important-looking man who now 
joined the group. “Let the women dig his 
grave—narrow and deep. He shall be 
buried alive, all but his head. 

“In the night the jackals will come and 
tear the ears from his cheeks, the scalp 
from his’ skull, the flesh from the bones 
of his face—and in the morning he shall 
still be alive. 

“Yes, and the sun shall rise and shine 
upon the thing that was his head ... 
until he dies.” 

And all the congregation said “Amen!” 
and the old women forthwith got joyfully 
to work with mattock, spade, hoe, pieces 
of iron, shards of pottery, and their bare 
hands, vying with each other—despite a 
heavy’s day work already done—in the 
delightful work of digging an _ infidel’s 
grave beneath the horrified gaze of his 
living eyes. . 

Occasionally a man dispassionately, and, 
as it were, almost absent-mindedly, kicked 
the infidel, struck him with a stick, 
prodded him violently with the haft of a 
lance or the muzzle of a gun, spat upon 
him, or threw sand and dirt upon his face 
and into his eyes. 

Now and«then a boy or girl successfully 
flung a stone at his head. . . . Once, a 
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woman—perhaps she had lost a son or 
husband fighting the Roumis—knelt beside 
him and preceeded to gouge out his eyes 
with a stick, an attempt which would have 
succeeded, in spite of Michael’s struggles, 
but for the interference of the important 
man who had pronounced his doom. 

“Cease!” he shouted. “Who gave him to 
you for a plaything? Leave him his eyes 
that he may see the jackals come for 
em: . 3” 

And, willing hands making light work, 
the grave was quickly dug, Michael was 
flung into it, feet first, and the grave was 
speedily filled in—so that, though his body 
was buried to the neck, his head remained 
above the’ ground. 

Then, after a little stone-throwing, buf- 
feting, kicking, and the infliction of foul 
indignities, his capacity for suffering un- 
diminished, his ability to protect himself 
entirely abolished, in fullest possession of 
all his faculties, and of the dreadful 
knowledge of what he must endure 
through the night and perhaps through- 
out the next day, he was left alone to face 
his hideous fate. . 

Had hours or only minutes passed? 

Hours surely.... “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” 

Cramp almost unbearable—suffocation 
well-nigh insupportable—an impulse te 
shriek, scream, howl, nearly unconquer- 
able. 

A slinking shape, just visible against 
the stars. 

Was that the first of the jackals—or 
only a village cur? 

Could one keep jackals and pariah dogs 
at bay, by shouting at them? 

Could one bend one’s head back, and 
then jerk it violently forward, against the 
snout of the prowling, starving beast that 
came to...came to... 

God! What was that behind him... 
behind his head? .. . 

“Well? Comfortable? Still possessed of 
ears to hear, Roumi? Listen to me, 
en. .<«.” 

It was the voice of the head-man who 
had pronounced his doom. 

“We caught two of your people a year 
or so ago, and we buried them alive as 
you are buried now. ... I came to them 
by night as I have come to you, and 
offered them their freedom . . rank, 
money, horses, camels, women .. . all that 
makes life and freedom worth having— 
on terms. 

“One of them joined us—and now rideth 
at the right hand of the Sultan of the 
Mountains, a warrior, the leader of a 
harka, rich, respected, strong. . . . 

“The other did not join us. His body— 
all but the head, is still in the ground— 
somewhere near you now. He lived for a 
day and a night and a day. ... Long 
before he died his skull was red ... and 
then black. One knew it was a skull be- 
cause it had teeth and eye-sockets. . . 
That man was a fool.” 

“That man was a good soldier,” replied 
Michael Geste. “True to his salt....A 
brave man. . .. What Arab would have 
the courage to do that?” 

“Will you join us?” continued the Arab. 
“Have a soldier’s iife instead of a dog’s 
death? 

“Come and serve as instructor of young 
soldiers in our leader’s army, and rise to 
rank and power? Or shall I take one of 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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MONG the great heroes of ro- 
mance of whose deeds of 
valor the world never wearies, 
Arthur and his knights of the 

Round Table still find their chron- 
iclers. Of the real Arthur there is 
very little authentic information. We 
read of an Arthur in the 6th century 
identified with South Wales, “son of 
Uther called Pendragon.” We know 
that this Arthur was victorious over 
the Saxons and that after his success 
in the battle of -Mount Badon there 
was peace for Britain for a long time. 
Legend has it that he was killed at the 
battle of Camlan or Camelford, near 
Tintagil, and that he was buried at 
Glastonbury. 

The real Arthur was very far from 
being the magnificent king in coat-of- 
mail that artists have given us. That 
is the Arthur which later writers in 
an age of Chivalry have created for 
us. The magnificence and grandeur 
which attends his cycle of romance 
grew up in the time of Henry II and 
his three sons, Geoffrey, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and John, a time of 
jousts and tournaments, of crusades, 
and of foreign wars, and the Round 
Table Knights were created in the 
image of these times. 

Stories of this early king had with- 
out doubt been handed down from 
father to son in Brittany, in Wales, 
and in England, but these stories had 
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version of the legend, Le Morte 


D’ Arthur, that later writers draw their. 


inspiration. Certain themes have be- 
come emphasized because they have 
appealed to so many, with the result 
that we may say that the story of 
Arthur, his questing knights, and his 
death by internal treachery; the story 
of Merlin, the great Magician; the 
Holy Grail motif; the love tale of 
Tristram and Iseult; and the story of 
Launcelot have become the common 
property of poets, musicians, and 
artists. 

The quest of the Holy Grail is 
based upon the legend of Joseph of 
Arimathea who guarded the cup from 
which the Lord had drunk with his 
disciples at the Last Supper. Driven 
from the Holy Land, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea had taken refuge in Britain. 
There in Glastonbury, he established 
a church. The tale goes on that be- 
cause of disbelief the sacred cup dis- 
appeared. Four hundred years later 
the search for the “holy grail” was 
still going on. A very natural asso- 
ciation therefore of the two legends 
developed and the search became the 
great quest of Arthur’s Knights of the 
Round Table. Wagner, in two of his 
operas, has used the motif of the Holy 
Grail—Parsifal and Lohengrin. A 
third opera, Tristram, retells what has 
been called “the greatest love story 
ever told” that of Tristram and Iseult. 






In the Boston Public Library, the 
murals of Edwin Abbey again reveal 
the magnificence and beauty of the 
old tales in his Legend of the Holy 
Grail. 

In the centuries following Malory, 
the legends became less significant. 
There were ballads and broadsides in 
Elizabeth’s time, some slight refer- 
ences in the plays of Ben Jonson and 
Shakespeare, and in the poetry of 
Milton. Edmund Spenser’s Faery 
Queene in which he tells us that “he 
meant to shadow forth, under the 
figure of twelve knights and in their 
various exploits, the characteristics of 
a gentleman or noble person fashioned 
in virtuous and gentle discipline,” 
takes its plan from the Arthur 
legends, but other than this great alle- 
gory and the fact that the Stuarts 
held the belief that through their line 
of kings Arthur’s promise to return 
would be fulfilled, there is but little 
lasting Arthurian poetry until we 
come to Alfred Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King. Here the story is revived in 
full splendor. 

It is to Malory and Tennyson, of 
course, that the geography of the 
Arthur legends is so clearly defined 
and so tremendously alive. Guilford 
is visited because there is the Castle 
of Shalott where the lady who was 
“so sick of shadows” watched from 
her window. Tintagil on the Cornish 





altered with the years 
to suit the taste of the 
hearers, just as ballads 
had shaped themselves. 
The early work of Nen- 
nius and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth gave way to 
the more elaborate ver- 
sion of Walter Map, 
who is entirely responsi- 
ble for the introduction 
of the Launcelot story 
into the cycle. Walter 
Map yielded in turn to 
Thomas Malory, whose 
version in the middle of 
the fifteenth century 











combines. the various de- 


coast still boasts Marc’s 
castle that looks out to 
sea. The Glastonbury 
of Joseph of Arimathea 
is Winchester. . There 
Arthur is supposed to be 
buried, twenty miles 
from Camelot. La 
Joyeuse Garde, the 
eastle which Arthur 
gave to Launcelot, is 
identified with Berwick- 
on-Tweed and also with 
Bamborough Castle in 
Northumberland. _Ar- 
thur’s Round Table is 
claimed by various sec- 
tions—Winchester, Den- 








tached romances that 


had grown up, making a 
unified whole. 
It is from the Malory 


The fair-haired, blue-eyed Guinevere, daughter of a King, rescued by Arthur 
from a dreadful death, makes him her knight and accepts his pledge to serve 


her loyally 


ook Co., publishers: 
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bighshire, where it is a 
flat- topped hill; and 
Caerleon - on - the - Usk, 
where it appears as a 








huge grass - grown amphitheatre. 

Following Tennyson, other poets 
of the nineteenth century immortal- 
ized the legends. Matthew Arnold re- 
tells the Tristram story as also does 
Swinburne. William Morris sings 
again of the sad story of Launcelot 
and Guinevere and describes the 
weary quest of Sir Galahad. 

Modern poets treat the legends in 
various ways. Dorothy Parker and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay give wistful 
little lyrics—plaints of Guinevere, 
Elaine, and Iseult. John Masefield in 
Midsummer Night 





But it remains for Richard LeGal- 
lienne to tell how, “On Rereading Le 
Morte D’ Arthur 


Here learn who will the art of noble 
words, 

If he may snatch the secret the words 
keep 

Of speech like new-sprung grass to 
nibbling herds, 

Yet old as graves of long-forgotten 
sleep; 

Bright as young joy, yet with a heart 
as deep 





is faithful to the 
Malory _ tradition 
and in a series of 
lyrics traces the 
Arthur-Guinevere- 
Launcelot story 
through to its bit- 
ter close. One of 
his most poignant 
lyrics gives Guine- 
vere’s picture of 
Launcelot dead :— 


He once so ring- 
ing glad among 














the spears, 
Lies where _ the 
rabbit browses with dropt 
ears 
And shy-foot stags come when the 


the 
morn appears. from her hand his 


Sword, 
miraculously made 
whole again 


Edwin Arlington Robinson tells 
again of Tristram and the two 
Iseults, whitehand Iseult of Brit- 
tany and Iseult of Cornwall. 
These are the two of whom Mat- 


made when near 

death, that in me 
turn for life an 

es renewed youth he 

would give up his 
first-born son 


There were two Iseults who did 


Each her hour of Tristram’s day; 
But one possessed his waning time 
The other his resplendent prime. 


Little vagrant poems are likely to pop 
up anywhere, anytime, sometimes 
mocking, sometimes with a delicate 
beauty. Just a few weeks ago in the 
Saturday Review of Literature these 
questions were put to Guinevere: 


Tell me, 

I have urgent need to know, 

My gallant, green-eyed Guinevere, 
When Launcelot came riding by, 
Did you hesitate, demur? 

Were your thoughts at all platonic, 
Did he prick impatient spur? 

Did you don your birdskin jacket 
Edged in scarlet miniver? 

Were your pockets lined with kisses 
Dipped in yellow-minted myrrh? 
Tell me, 

I have need to know, 

My green-eyed Guinevere. 

“Vicarious Nun” by D. M. Beaver. 


Arthur, 
his wounds by the 
Mother of All Liv- 
ing—the Spirit of 


Merlin, the 
Wizard, comes to 


thew Arnold says: ogee King Uther 
™ ° 
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And still we sigh that the old tale, like 
life, must end. 
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Arthur Legends 
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healed of 


Lake—receives 


Excalibur, 


the vow he 




















As those old wells of tears that never 


dry; 
Alike for those who laugh or those 
who weep 
Friendly of face as is the morning 
sky, 


Bannered with bloom-tipe clouds lull- 

ingly moving by. 
* #*# # 

Old book that still hath such a morn- 
ing face, 

Dust are old eyes that read thee, yet 
no dust 

Is on the page they read; for thee no 
place 

Where dim Oblivion turneth all to 
rust, 

And later scrolls diurnally are thrust; 

But thou of Youth art still the very 
friend; 

And Age grows Youth to read thee— 
such a gust 

Dwells in the glamored page o’er 

which we bend, 


of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table abridged from Malory’s 
Morte D’Arthur (ill. Arthur Rack- 
ham) Macmillan. 

Pyle, Howard—The Story of King 
Arthur and his Knights (Scribner). 


II. Academic Studies 


Arthur of the Round Table — 
Mentor, Dec. 16, 1918. Vol. 6, No. 
21. ; 

Andrew, S. O.—Sir Gawain of the 
Green Knight: A Modern Version of 
the XIV Century Alliterative Poem 
in the Original Metre (J. M. Dent 
and Sons—London). 

Jones, W. Lewis—King Arthur in 
History and Legend (Macmillan). 

Maynadier, Howard—The Arthur 
of the English Poets (Houghton, Mif- 
flin). 

(Continued on page 11) 
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This interesting essay, written by the 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday Magazine, is here reprinted from 


that paper by her permission. It accom- 
panied the announcement of a new policy 
by which the Sunday Magnuzine will pub- 
lish full-length novels in a few install- 
ments. The first of these will be John 
Erskine’s forthcoming novel of college life, 
“Bachelor—of Arts.”—Ed. 








“=SHE whole truth can be told 
only in fiction.” 
This was said to me last 
summer by one of America’s 
greatest historians. He was busy at 
research for his next book—and he 
had uncovered material that threw a 
new light on parts of our recent past 
and on some of the characters that 
had helped to shape it. 

He did not doubt that the material 
was true; it was too heavily supported 
by the weight of evidence. But some 
of the people concerned were still 
alive—and it would have been difficult 
to prove his convictions in court. 

He dared not set down the facts 
he had discovered in any scholarly 
history text. “Yet,” he said, “I could 
tell the whole story in the form of 
fiction.” 

Fiction, especially fiction that deals 
with today, is often truer than what 
passes for fact. 

“He is not allowed to write articles 
that have to do with facts—he knows 
too much.” So spoke a member of 
the secret service about one of that 
organization’s most famous agents. 
The secrets this agent had accumu- 
lated. during his years of service were 
many and important. To reveal them 
in fact articles would have embar- 
rassed his government. He must not 
write truth—so he turned to fiction. 

If fiction sometimes gives a truer 
picture than does fact, it also fre- 
quently gives a more complete and a 
more understandable one. 

The forty. trained thinkers who 
took part last fall in the Herald 
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Tribune Conference on “This Crisis 
in History” were asked to recommend 
a reading list that would help toward 
a better understanding of our times. 
Books by such authorities as Sir Ar- 
thur Salter, Walter Lippmann, John 
Strachey, Andre Siegfried and John 
Maynard Keynes were listed. And, 
along with these, were recommended 
four novels, Little Man, What Now?, 
by Hans Fallada; Ann Vickers, by 
Sinclair, Lewis; One More Spring, by 
Robert Nathan, and the novels about 
China by Pearl Buck. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt, one 
night in 1915, turned down the last 
page of a bulky manuscript. 

“That,” said T. R., “will teach the 
landlubbers something about the sea.” 

The visitor to Sagamore Hill 
looked up from his own reading, ex- 
pecting to see a history of the ‘Mer- 
chant Marine by some well known 
authority. Instead, he saw a novel— 
The Harbor, by Ernest Poole. A 
work of fiction, and yet so true and 
important was its message that it was 
quoted at length in Congress during 
debate on the merchant marine bill. 

I could quote many other impor- 
tant people who realize that fiction, 
by its dramatization of the facts of 
today, gives us a clear and true pic- 
ture of the world in which we live. 

Important fiction affords a _back- 
ground of understanding, such as 
cannot be found in serious academic 
discussions. It takes us behind the 
scenes of the great pageant of his- 
tory, shows us the hidden prompters 
and scene shifters, and reveals the 
actors as they really are. It is unham- 
pered by the censorship of dictators. 
If written honestly and sincerely, not 
for propaganda purposes, it is the 
living, breathing body of which news 
is the skeleton. 

As this is being written, the papers 
are full of dispatches about serious 
rioting in Paris. Mobs are fighting 





in the Place de la Concorde and bar- 
ricades have been thrown up in the 
streets. The facts as they come to us 
are meager and confused. Yet they 
grow clearer, and the psychology of 
these excitable people easier to under- 
stand if one remembers A Tale of 
Two Cities. That work of fiction will 
give us a better understanding of the 
psychology of the French people 
which produced the riots than all the 
cabled news dispatches. 

What happened behind the Ger- 
man lines in 1918 could never be 
made alive to the rest of the world 
through state papers and censored 
dispatches; but it became a_heart- 
breaking reality when All Quiet on 
the Western Front interpreted it in 
terms of human emotions. The re- 
ports from China of revolution, inva- 
sions, famine and flood were remote 
from the interests of millions of 
Americans. until they read Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth. 

The quality which all these novels 
had in common and which helped to 
make them great was that they were 
topical. They mirrored the news; 
they dramatized the world in which 
their readers lived. To plot and 
character delineation, essentials in 
every good story, they added some- 
thing more—interpretation of people, 
places and events in which the public 
was already interested. They were 
fiction plus. 

Just a century ago a young re- 
porter on the London Morning Chron- 
icle, by the name of Charles Dickens, 
saw his first fiction printed. His 
Sketches by Boz appeared the next 
year in the Chronicle’s evening edi- 
tion. All his novels thereafter were 
serialized. 

They were the most spectacular lit- 
erary successes of their day, and they 
did more than any other single force 
to reform certain of the customs and 
institutions of nineteenth century En- 
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gland. The stories of Dickens were 
news, made unforgettably alive by 
the magic of his pen. 

At the time Dickens began to write, 
his England was, as now, in the 
throes of an industrial revolution. 
Many of her inherited customs and 
institutions were, as ours now seem to 
be, bungling and outworn. To many 
of these abuses Dickens held up the 
mirror of fiction. Oliver Twist’s plea, 
“Please, sir, I want some more,” be- 
came almost a battle cry. 

The hungry Oliver Twist was only 
the creature of a novelist’s imagina- 
tion; yet few real people living today 
are likely to have so great an effect 
on their generation. His story awak- 
ened a scandalized England to the 
degradation and neglect which then 
characterized the treatment of its 
poor. The Life and Adventures of 
Nicholas Nickleby, published a year 
later, spotlighted England’s free 
schools, and by its exposure of incom- 
petence and brutality did more to 
bring about reforms than volumes of 
inspectors’ reports. 

In the decades that have passed 
since Oliver Twist, topical fiction has 
exercised a growing influence on im- 
portant historical events. Scholars 
give Uncle Tom’s Cabin much of the 
credit for crystallizing public senti- 
ment which resulted in the Civil War. 

We are living today in one of the 
most exciting periods in mankind’s 
history. One hundred years from 
now dramatists will be using the 
events of this hour as a raw material 
for their epics. Some of the most 
popular and moving books which 
have appeared in recent years have 
dealt with the World War and the 
depression, the great war’s aftermath. 

I recently heard the vice-president 
of the largest chain of department 
stores in this country say of one of 
these books, Little Man, What Now? 
“If I could have my way, I would 
make every man who runs a store and 
employs a clerk read it. I shall never 
again see a salesman selling an over- 
coat without wondering what hopes 
and tragedies are in his private life.” 

Yet the fact that it was a moving 
story was not what made Little Man, 
What Now? a best seller all over the 
Western World. It was more than 
just a moving, human story. It was 
the revelation of what has happened 
to millions of simple men caught in 
the whirlwind of a world revolution. 
It was fiction plus. 

This being the case, it seems re- 
markable that the part of fiction as 
a guiding force in public opinion has 
been rather neglected in the United 
States. The influence which Dickens 
had, through newspapers, on English 
life and letters, has no counterpart 
now, except in the books of Sinclair 
Lewis and a few others. 









front with a crash this month: two 
glorious books about him, and I 
hope your library gets them both. 

The first is The Adventures of Davy 
Crockett, illustrated by Captain John W. 
Thomason, U.S.M.C. (Scribner). This is 
the grand old boy’s own account of his 
life up to “the last of my boats, and of 
my boating”; it leaves him turning his 
attention to the Congressional election. 
To this is added Colonel Crocketi’s Texas 
Adventures, which is a blend of what he 
said and what others said about him, 
though it is in the first person like the 
other, rushing through one adventure into 
another until it ends in the tragedy of 
the Alamo. “No time for memorandums 
now ” says the last entry. “Go ahead! 
Liberty and independence forever! [Here 
ends Colonel Crockett’s manuscript.] It is 
quite likely that in the autobiography 
Colonel Crockett had the advice of what 
we now call a “ghost-writer”’; it is even 
more evident that he seldom took it. And 
Capt. Thomason’s frontiersmen and In- 
dians seem as if they might jump off the 
paper next minute. 

The second book is Constance Rourke’s 
Davy Crockett (Harcourt); it is so im- 
portant it could be put first if I did not 
wish to give the hero himself the right of 
way. This is a biography for men or boys, 
or for anyone at all who loves a rich, 
rapidly moving tale with a strong under- 
current of humor. It drives through 
Crockett’s tremendous career with his own 
native vigor; it has the spirit of early 
America to the life. I could not stop 
reading; I found myself in the Alamo 
with tears in my eyes, and I don’t cry 
easily—never at pathetic parts. When the 
real part of his life is over, there is a 
chapter called “Sunshine in His Pocket,” 
which tells some of the “tall tales” that 
have gathered about his name, like the one 
explaining that he had not died in the 
Alamo but had gone to the South Seas 
hunting pearls. Then comes a most valu- 
able chapter about Crockett books, genu- 
ine and apocryphal, for Miss Rourke is a 
famous authority on American history. 
The spirited drawings are by James 
Macdonald; his end papers are a map of 
Crockett’s United States. 

I must put another biography on the 
DON’T MISS list; The Great Physician, 
the life of Sir William Osler by Edith 
Gittings Reid (Oxford University Press). 
This has gone through five large printings 
at a much higher price; it now appears 
marked down to the point where a library 
can scarcely afford not to have it. It is 
the story of a lovable, brilliant man, of 
an inspired physician and creative scien- 
tist; the two are so interwoven that Dr. 
Osler lives and works before your eyes. 
He put into doing good the same sort of 
fantastic humor most people save for 
practical jokes; he made the funniest pos- 
sible Good Samaritan. He gave himself 


D*:: CROCKETT comes to the 





completely to the good of mankind and 
cheerfully took it for granted that all his 
friends would do so too. The book has 
the same effect; it makes you feel, as you 
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read it, that greatness of spirit is ex- 
pected of you, and you are ashamed to be 
mean-minded. 

The fourth book on my list is, strictly 
speaking, no book at all, but a collection 
of documents: Facsimiles of Famous 
American Documents and Letters, col- 
lected and arranged by Edward C. Boykin 
(Blue Ribbon Books). Twenty-six of 
these come in a box-like portfolio, accom- 
panied by a book telling all about them. 
Their range is wide, from the first page of 
Jefferson’s first draft of the Declaration, 
to Grant’s magnanimous terms to Lee at 
Appomattox. The selection is just un- 
expected enough to keep you guessing 
what will come next (for instance, Col. 
Barrett’s “Victory or Death” note from 
inside the doomed Alamo), yet includes 
many of the famous documents we have 
all heard about but can seldom see with 
our own eyes in their own handwriting. 
The papers vary in size as the originals 
did, from the broad sheet of the Presi- 
dential message stating the Monroe Doc- 
trine, to the note-paper holding Stonewall 
Jackson’s last message to Lee. I need not 
point out how useful such a set would be 
in a school. 

One more important book, and that is a 
new edition of one of our oldest national 
favorites. But you know how a school 
classic is likely to become so familiar that 
it loses its zest, and must be brought back 
to its original flavor by some _ special 
treatment. If you have forgotten how 
good a story Rip Van Winkle really is, 
because you have had to deal with it as 
a lesson, just look over this new Rip Van 
Winkle, by Washington Irving, drawings 
by Victor Perard (Stokes). This is 
hand-lettered throughout, legibly and 
without the least flourish, and thickly 
sprinkled with a hundred charcoal 
sketches made on the spot. I have spent 
a long summer in Rip Van Winkle’s home 
country, climbing peaks like those in these 
pictures, roaming their old roads and 
looking out over these broad landscapes, 
and I can assure you they are as accurate 
as photographs and far more inspiring. 
I am assured also that Mr. Perard is just 
as accurate in his reproductions of our 
early costumes and uniforms as he is in 
regard to architecture—on which point I 
can also testify. The splendid drawings 
give the tale new vigor. 

Last on my list is a book that has been 
out some time. In fact, Scholastic re- 
printed a chapter from it last November: 
Cry Havoc! by Beverly Nichols (Double- 
day). It is the outspoken, heartfelt de- 
termination of a man still young that war 
must be no more. It admits of no com- 
promise on that point; it gives its rea- 
sons; it is young and strong and alive, 
and people all over the country, thank 
Heaven, are turning to it as: the news- 
papers are shivering with news from 
distant danger-spots. Because I am con- 
stantly asked to suggest it to you, by 
people who have read it, I put it on this 
new-book list, though, as I say, it has 
been out long enough to have been widely 
tested by American and English readers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


REYNARD THE FOX. 
By John Masefield 


If you should be one of those who think 
poetry is a waste of time because it does 
not tell you a story, try this story in 
verse. The pace is that of a fox-hunt; 
sometimes the verse gallops along at an 
easy trot; sometimes it quickens to a 
breathless hurry; sometimes it pulls up 
and lets you calm down, until it starts 
galloping again. It is, indeed, the story not 
so much of a hunt as of the fox that is 
hunted; you are beside him in his wild, 
intensely alive experience from the time 
the first faint breath of trouble reaches 
him on the air, to the last happy moment 
when—after you have given him quite up 
for lost—the scent is lost by the pack, and 
he doubles acutely to safety. For you 
will by that time have grown to be friends 
with that fox, and will hope against hope 
that this time at least the dogs will show 
their powers in vain. It will be a lively 
and valuable experience to read this poem 
for the first time, just for the story, and 
on re-reading you may discover that it is 
one of the masterpieces of our time in 
narrative poetry. 

I hope it will lead to more Masefield 
reading on your part, for I know of no 
Poet Laureate who was ever so truly a 
poet of the people. Try his early poems 
first, such as “Sea-Fever” and “Cargoes” 
and “A Consecration.” Did you ever read 
the beautiful and _ infinitely touching 
“Tragedy of Nan”? Or his breath-taking 
adventure story, “Sard Harker”? You 
will see how versatile he is when you put 
these side by side. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
By William Dean Howells 


It is a good while since Howells has 
been a power in our literary life, but 
when he was, he was a power indeed, and 
an influence for the best. He was one of 
the few critics who could not only tell 
writers what is the matter with their 
work, but show them by doing it better. 
He encouraged what we call “regional” 
writers, novelists who developed the qual- 
ities and traits peculiar to some outlying 
section of the country, instead of forever 
concerning themselves only with what 
went on in New York or Boston. He was, 
in more than a punning sense, the “dean” 
of our literary fraternity. But most of 
all, he wrote novels so artistic that they 
were over the heads of a good many 
people in those comparatively artless 
times. They have gone out of print, and 
I don’t know that I greatly miss them. 
But The Rise of Silas Lapham lives and 
will live as long as we are interested in 
our own social development, for it is a 
great fictional document. 

Silas Lapham is a self-made millionaire 
whose money came from mineral paint. 
You find this out by the excellent device 
of hearing him tell his life-story to a re- 
porter come to interview him. You see 
how Lapham regards his wealth with an 
almost religious feeling; it came to him 
like a revelation. He is a rough diamond, 
unused to society as it was in Boston in 
his day—a nice, tidy, extremely “set” sort 
of Back Bay society that took him in on 
tolerance, and that he did not really want 
to enter. But he had two daughters, and 
so he built his flamboyant new house 
largely for their sake, and it is their love- 
story (for it amounts to one story for 
both) that keeps the novel so alive and 
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The Arthur Legend 


(Continued from page 8) 


Scudder, Vida—Le Morte D’Arthur 
and its Sources (Dutton). 

Snell, F. J. — King Arthur's 
Country (Dutton). 

Strachey, Sir Edward—Le Morte 
D’Arthur — Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Book of King Arthur and of his Noble 


Knights of the Round Table. The | 


Text of Caxton (Macmillan). 


III. Literary Adaptations in Prose 
and Poetry 


Clemens, Samuel L.—Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
(Harper). 


Erskine, John—Galahad: Enough 
of his Life to Explain his Reputation 
(Bobbs Merrill). 

Field, Eugene—Proper Trewe Idyll 
of Camelot (Scribner). 


IV. The Legends as told by the Poets 


Arnold Matthew—Tristram and 
Iseult (collected poems); (Macmil- 
lan). 

Binyon, Laurence — Arthur, A 
Tragedy (Small, Maynard and Co. 
Boston). 

Chesterton, G. K.—The Grave of 
Arthur (poem); (Collected works are 
published by Dodd). 

Coffin, Robert P. T.—Tristram; 
The Ballad of Sam Graal (Poet Lore, 
XXXIII, pp. 464-468). 

Coutts, Arthur Francis—The Ro- 
mance of King Arthur containing: 

Uther Pendragon, (poem); Merlin, 
(play); Launcelot Du Lake, (play); 
The Death of Launcelot, (a poem) ; 
(John Lane Co.). 

Cram, Ralph Adams—FExcalibur, 
An Arthurian Drama (The Badger 
Press). 

Davidson, John—The Last Ballad 
(poem). 

Garton, J. A—The Bowman: A 
Play of the Days of King Arthur 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co.). 

Hardy, Thomas — The Famous 

(Concluded on next page) 








up-to-date. Perhaps the quiet fun in it 
helps, too. I remember Mrs. Lapham’s 
coming down from an upper story of 
their new house before the staircases 
were in place, her stocking waving ten- 
tatively through the opening in the ceil- 
ing in search of the ladder. In_ this 
novel you will see that life in the United 
States, in certain important respects, is 
not so far different from what it was 
when we went to see “Joshua Whitcomb” 
at the theatre and ate a family tea con- 
sisting of “creamed oysters, birds, hot bis- 
cuit, two kinds of cake, and dishes of 
stewed and canned fruit and honey” on 
top of a far more substantial one-o’clock 


dinner. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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S. FOSTER DAMON 


Spring in the Library 


One perfect dandelion seed 
Upon a chariot of air 

Enters the window by my desk 
—Poising softly here and there 


As looking for a place te light 
Upon these foolish folios, 

Then finally sinks among the dust, 
And waiting for the Wind that blows 


Whither it listeth—confidently 

I hover over these ancient books 
Soon to sink into some dusty 
Gorner where nobody ever looks. 


Poems that have a strange genius for 
haunting the reader’s brain are numer- 
ous in S. Foster Damon’s work. Some 
endure in memory because of their fine 
music and their persuasive argument. 
Others so amaze the thought with new 
conceptions of things that they are re- 
membered. Who would forget the pri- 
meval and secret strangeness of his own 
body, having read Damon’s description of 
lungs: “calm as twin moon-jelly-fish in 
green wharf-waters, they expand and sink, 
feeding.” Mr. Damon’s figures and allu- 
sions are of such character that they 
deliberately appeal to the reader’s mind 
before affecting the vague tentacles of emo- 
tion. This is probably the reason that his 
work, which is highly respected by many 
critics, is not more generally popular. 

Mr. Damon was born in Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1893. During his attendance 
at Harvard, from which he has received 
both his A. B. and A. M. degrees, he 
began to distinguish himself as a student 
poet. However, it was not until 1927 
that his first book of verse, Astrolabe, 
appeared. Tilted Moons was published 
two years later. Mr. Damon is not only a 
poet but a pianist and a fine scholar. His 
most important contribution to culture is 
the study, William Blake, His Philosophy 
and Symbols. At present he is teaching 
at Brown University. 

“Spring in the Library” is reprinted 
from Tilted Moons, by permission of Har- 
per & Brothers, publishers. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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LITERARY LEADS 





The February issue of Opportunity, 
journal of Negro life, includes an article 
on Johnny Owen, who graduated from 
South High School, Omaha, four years 
ago in the same class as Johnny Good- 
man, golfer. .. . Johnny Owen now holds 
a seat in the Nebraska legislature, the 
only representative of his race in the 
present session and the fourth in the his- 
tory of the legislature. . . . The writer is 
Miss Alice G. Harvey, one of his former 
teachers. 

e 


Does this sound familiar? . .. “The de- 
generate music which now prevails, de- 
grading all the arts connected with it, 
particularly that of dancing, has obtained 
possession of our theaters, where it excites 
such an extravagant admiration that it 
exercises a complete tyrranny on the 
stage.” ... Plutarch wrote it a few cen- 
turies ago. 

* 


The short stories of the Bible take a 
bow in the Golden Book for March... . 
John Erskine, as guest editor, selects the 
one about Naaman, the leper, for the table 
of contents, saying, “The account of 
Naaman is one of the most masterly of 
all stories.” 

* 


A one-time Scholastic Awards winner, 
Kimball Flaccus, takes a fall out of the 
Ph.D.’s in a letter in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, February 17th. .. . He says, 
“I feel strongly that a discriminating en- 
thusiasm for literature and the ability to 
communicate that enthusiasm are the only 
important qualifications in the man who 
teaches literatures in college. . . . Love of 
literature is not turned off like a faucet 
when one leaves the class-room, does not 
stop abruptly when one considers a book 
written after 1880.” 


Who is the Greatest Living Novelist? 
A prize-winning letter by Paul Winston 
of New York says, “Robert Nathan is like 
no novelist writing in America today. His 
independence of literary fads and cliques 
is complete. He continues to confront 
sordidness and corruptions with gentle 
irony instead of loud raillery, and to ex- 
press himself in lucid, poetic prose in 
place of the harsh gravelly prose that... 
is commonly known as naturalism in liter- 
ature.” ... How many of you know the 
name of one book by -Robert Nathan? 
Have you read any of them? Try Jonah, 
The Fiddler in Barly, or One More Spring. 
... Jonah is about the prophet who went 
whaling. 

*® 


Original and amusing as they come is 
Singin’ the Depression Blues by Harold 
Stansbury who reviews how Tin Pan 
Alley sung its way through the Dark 
Days. . . . Read it in Vanity Fair this 
month (March). . . . Although Brother, 
Can You Spare a Dime? appears to be the 
best composition on the theme, the opti- 
mists far outnumbered the grouches. . . 
The climax came with Buy American! 
which bid us cure the country’s “bluesies.” 


If a copy of the February 10th issue of 
The New Yorker chances to be accessible 
in your high school library, snatch it and 
thumb your way to “Made in Germany” 
by Mildred Gilman in the back of the 
book. . : . It describes with tender irony 


. 





One Good Turn 


(Concluded from page 6) 
your eyes away on the point of a bayonet 
and give it to...” 

“If you were caught by the French, 
would you join them and fight against 
your people?” asked Michael Geste. 

“That is not the question at the mo- 
ment,” replied the Arab. 

“Give me time to think it over,” tem- 
porized Michael Geste. “Give me until 
the moon. rises—or until I shout, ‘O 
Sheikh, come,’ with all my strength.” 

A good idea that. While there is life 
there is hope. The village might possibly 
be surrounded and attacked by the Sec- 
tion during the night—and when the 
jackals came to tear the flesh from his 
head he could baw! for the head-man with 
all the strength of his lungs. 

The coming of his human enemy would 
then have him—for the time, at least, 
from the less cruel beasts. Yes—while 
there’s life there’s hope. .. . 

The Arab rose to his feet. 

“At the rising of the moon I will come 
for your answer,” he said. “And if you 
refuse my mercy once, it will be but once 
—for I will cut out your tongue. 

“Jackals can smell blood further than 
camels can smell water,’ he added as he 
strode away. 

Minutes that seemed like hours. Or 
were they hours that seemed like endless 
nights? 

How quiet and still the village! 

Was that to encourage and hasten the 
coming .of the jackals, the scavengers of 
the desert? 

In which direction would the moon rise? 

Was there a faint lightening of the sky 
already above the distant hills? 

What was that?... 

Prowling, ravening beasts—or the head- 
man returning already? zi 

Faint sounds—an odour of camel... . 

And suddenly the Fates amused them- 
selves. 

“I knew you at once,” said a woman’s 
voice. “I was milking a goat and looking 
out through the bars when they brought 
you into the village. . . . These are my 
father and my husband. We will soon 
dig you out. The sand is still loose. .. . 
My husband will ride with you to a place 
whence you can see the Roumi camp.” 

” . a 

“Oho! So you have not deserted then!” 
growled Sergeant-Major Lejaune as 
Michael Geste marched into the section’s 
bivouac. “You filthy scum—you look like 
a corpse that has been buried and dug 
up again!” 

“I have been buried and dug up again, 
mon Commandant,” replied Michael Geste, 
saluting. 

(Reprinted from the volume, “Flawed 
Blades,” by Percival Christopher Wren, 
copyright, 1933, by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., publishers.) 





the state of mind of the poor Heinie who 
finds himself in dutiful obedience to the 
Nazi state. 

@ 

You will have a lot more sympathy for 
your “old man” if you read “Fathers Are 
Liars” in the March Scribners. . . . Know- 
ing that they are not all-wise should 
make them more companionable. 


English Section SCHOLASTIC 


Wild Names | Have Met 
By ALFRED H. HOLT 


(Continued from March 3 issue) 


Lysistrata—While this play was 
running in New York, according to 
the dramatic critic of The New 
Leader, its name was deliberately 
mispronounced; the accent belongs on 
the sis, and the first syllable has the 
long i sound: “lie-sis’-tra-ta.” But 
you will probably go right on pro- 
nouncing it “liss-iss-trah’ta.” 

Machen, Arthur—Fully anglicized; 
L. A. calls it “mack-en,” but the En- 
glish doubtless broaden the a some- 
what. 

MacKaye, Percy—(in a personal 
letter, he tells me that he once wrote 
to a lady as follows, in reply to a 
similar inquiry) : 

Dear Madam: I 

Am named MacKaye - 
While one man’s lackey 
Calls me Macky 
Another’s may 

Call me McKay. 

But they—they lie: 

My name’s MacKaye. 

MacLeish—The Scotch ei is usually 
pronounced “ee.” 

Magdalen—The College at Oxford 
is pronounced “maud-lin,” for some- 
what the same reason that “Bethle- 
hem” begat “Bedlam.” (Other col- 
lapsed forms are “Cissiter” for Ciren- 
cester, “Daintry” for Daventry, 
“Chumley” for Cholmondeley, 
“Sapsed” for Sawbridgeworth, “Wool- 
sery” for . Woolfardisworthy, and 
“Tulliver” for Taliaferro—which, in- 
cidentally, was what the T. stood for, 
in Booker Washington’s name). 








The Arthur Legend 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall at 
Tintagel in Lyonesse (Macmillan). 

Hawker, Robert Stephen—The Quest of 
the Sangraal (poem); (Duffield). 

Hovey, Richard—Launcelot and Guine- 
vere, containing: 

The Quest of Merlin, (masque) ; Taliesin, 
(masque); The Marriage of Guenevere, 
(play); The Birth of Galahad, (play); 


(Duffield). 
LeGallienne, Richard—On Rereading 
Le Morte D’Arthur (poem), London 


Bookman, 1920, pp. 417-420. 

Lowell, James Russell—The Vision of 
Sir Launfal (many editions). 

Marquis, Don—Out of the Sea (Double- 
day). 

Masefield, 
(Macmillan). 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent—The King’s 
Henchman (Harper). 

Morris, William—The Defence of Guine- 
vere, and other poems: King Arthur’s 
Tomb; Sir Galahad (a Christmas mys- 
tery), (John W. Luce and Co.). 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington—Tristram; 
Merlin; Launcelot, (Macmillan). 

Swinburne, Charles Algernon—Tristan 
of Lyonesse, The Tale of Balen (Collected 
works). 


John — Midsummer Night 
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Social Studies Section 


ur Constitution Obsolete? 





By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 







E expected has happened. 
The revolutionary grant of 
powers to the President and his 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion has raised the bugaboo of “the 
Constitutionality of the N.I.R.A.” 
Already lower Federal Courts have 
pronounced on some of the issues in- 
volved. In two decisions District 
Judge Alexander Akerman of Florida 
has declared the unconstitutionality 
of both acts, the A.A.A. and the 
N.I.R.A., saying in non-legal lan- 
guage that “the (A.A.A.) Act is so 
full of holes you could drive eight 
yoke of oxen through it.” Referring 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
Judge Akerman says that: “He has 
more power than Napoleon ever had; 
all without the authority of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

However, other courts—State and 
Federal—do not agree. The United 
States Supreme Court, by a vote of 
5 to 4 (with Chief Justice Hughes 
voting with the “liberals’—Brandeis, 
Stone, Cardozo and Roberts) has up- 
held the constitutionality of a state 
law of Minnesota which granted ex- 
tension of time of payment to debtors 
on mortgages. This decision, al- 
though definitely made on the ground 
that the nation confronted a critical 
emergency, has been widely heralded 
as showing that a majority of the 
court would support the constitution- 
ality of the N.I.R.A. Act. However, 
definite warning has been given to 
the President and the N.I.R.A. that 
the court will interpret every item in 
the law separately and that the trend 
of social control by the federal gov- 
ernment cannot extend beyond June, 
1935, when the force of N.I.R.A. ex- 
pires. At that time the whole ques- 
tion of the power of the national gov- 
ernment to control economic affairs 
must be considered anew. 

Such events center the attention of 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


the people upon an old issue: Is the 
Constitution obsolete? Many men, 
impatient in a grave crisis of the ham- 
pering delays caused by legal quib- 
bling and by lack of agreement among 
the judges themselves, declare that 
the Constitution is a dead letter and 
that if it stands in the way of 
the permanent recovery of the Ameri- 
can people it should be scrapped and 
a new one made. Especially they in- 
sist that the Constitution was made 
for an agricultural people living 
under conditions and facing needs 
that are totally unlike those of today; 
hence that its fundamental principles 
cannot work in our current industrial 
society. In short,-they say that the 
United States has outgrown the legal 
foundation of government that was 
set up in 1787 and a new foundation 
in the form of a new Constitution 
must be built immediately. This is 
such an important problem that every 
high school group in the country 
should devote much study to it.’ 


Constitution Making in 1787 


First, let us consider the charge 
that the Constitution was made for a 
different society than that in which 
we are living. 

1. When the Constitution was made in 
the Philadelphia Convention of May- 
September, 1787, the “United States” con- 
sisted of thirteen quarreling states, in- 
habited by less than 4,000,000 people (92 
per cent of British descent), living mainly 
in isolated farms, villages and towns in 
the Atlantic coastal plain, and eld to- 
gether loosely in a federation, the only 
link being the weak Articles of Confed- 
eration. 

2. Hardly a reverberation of the coming 
Industrial Revolution which was to trans- 
form utterly the economic life of the 
American people was heard at the mo- 
ment of the making and the ratification 
of the Constitution. 
Agriculture was 
carried on by crude 
methods. There was 
not a single power- 


Then and now: Writ- 
ten in 1787, the Con- 
stitution was planned 
for a rustic age of 
stage coaches and 
quill pens. Today, 
practically the same 
Constitution is ap- 
plied to a social or- 
der in which industry 
and science have 


tionized political and 
+] I 
| ad 





completely revolu- 


driven factory in all the land, not a mile 
of railroad track, nor telegraph or tele- 
phone lines. Six years were to pass be- 
fore Samuel Slater built his first factory 
in Rhode Island; forty years before the 
first successful railroad train appeared; 
fifty-seven years before Morse completed 
the electric telegraph. 

3. Economic conditions were bad .. . 
trade was at a standstill .. . debtors were 
thrown into prison and hungry people 
were rioting (witness “Shays’s Rebellion” 
in Massachusetts, described in Scholastic 
for February 3, and the unrest in Rhode 
Island, New York and Pennsylvania) ... 
a small group of well-to-do land owners, 
merchants and shippers were living in 
comfort, hoarding their money, and de- 
manding payment of debts owed them... 
selfish exploiters were speculating in pub- 
lic land, and in paper and “scrip” money 
which was still being printed in fabulous 
amounts. 





1See such readings as: W. K. Wallace: Our 
Obsolete Constitution; W. B. Munro: The Mak- 
ers of the Unwritten Constitution; James Beck: 
The Constitution of the United States; C. A. and 
Mary Beard: The Rise of American Civilization; 
and Harold Rugg: A History of American Gov- 
ernment and Culture. Pamphlets, for example: 
Henry Hazlitt: Instead of Dictatorship; and M. 
Finklestein: The Dilemma of the Supreme Court. 
Articles in current magazines, for example: 
Fortune, Nov., 1933; Time, Dec. 11, 1933, Feb. 
12, 1934; and various issues of the New Republic, 
Nation, Common Sense and Forum. 
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4. Confronted, therefore, by a crisis in 
economic life and demanding a strong, 
stable, central government, a small group 
(the number veried from 37 to 55) of 
comparatively rich men (for example, the 
two Morrises, George Washington, Rufus 
King, the two Pinckneys, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, Roger Sherman), plantation 
owners, merchants, financiers, lawyers, 
and manufacturers, made the Constitu- 
tion in secret sessions of stormy debate 
lasting 81 days. There was not one small 
farmer, skilled mechanic, or other wage- 
earner in the group, and the radicals of 
Revolutionary days (for example, Pat- 
rick Henry, Samuel Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson) were absent. 

5. There were wide differences among 
these men, with the result that the final 
document was a compromise. 

6. The Constitution was ratified by 
state representative bodies (representa- 
tive, however, of no more than 3 per cent 
of the people, the only ones eligible to 
vote) by very small majorities. The 
“commercial community” (business men, 
financiers, etc.) were for it, the small 
farmers, frontiersmen, artisans, poorer 
people, were either lukewarm or opposed 
to it. In only one state—Rhode Island— 
were the people permitted to vote directly 
upon it, and they rejected it in that elec- 
tion by the vote of 2708 to 232. 

7. The Fathers of the Constitution 
wanted permanence as well as strength in 
their new central government. Afraid of 
“too much democracy,” the “rashness and 
ignorance of the masses,” they made a 
document that set up a complicated gov- 
ernment, each part of which would re- 
view and hold in check the other parts. 
Also, they tried to create a basic law 
which would guarantee that government 
would change very slowly. 


A Swiftly Changing Civilization 
A Slowly Changing Constitution 

This Constitution was made at the 
very beginning of the first Industrial 
Revolution. Every aspect of Ameri- 
can civilization began to change, 
slowly at first, but very rapidly after 
the struggle between the North and 
South and the launching of the great 
industrial expansion of 1860-1900. 
Let us note a few of these changes. 
Thirty million immigrants, half of 
them from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope, came here from forty countries 
and settled in our large manufactur- 
ing cities. The 4,000,000 people be- 
came 125,000,000. The _ poverty- 
stricken agrarian handicraft country 
became the world’s leading industrial 
nation, and Uncle Sam, ‘“‘the rich man 
of the earth.” Isolated colonies, lack- 
ing transportation and communication, 
became forty-eight states, tied to- 
gether by instantaneous electrical 
communciation, several million miles 
of railroads and paved highways, a 
national periodical press, and a radio 
and movie service which disseminated 
ideas instantaneously from one re- 
mote corner of the land to the other. 


Economic Changes Demanded a 
Constitution with a Different Purpose 
For a century and a half the 
makers and the defenders of the Con- 
stitution had one aim: namely, to pro- 
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tect three “rights” of the individual 
—first and foremost, his property; 
next, his person; third, his right to 
expression. The first century and a 
half of American national life was 
marked by thoroughgoing individual- 
ism. “Laissez-faire” was the rule in 
every aspect of life. The guiding 
idea was: Leave the individual free 
to exploit, to build, to progress; that 
will “build America,” will guarantee 
the greatest progress for the group as 
a whole. The great need was to de- 
velop the country. All must help. 
Swift action by every individual was 
wanted. Hence, government must 
keep hands off. 

Even fifty years ago, a struggle 
began, however, between the larger 
owners of property and the farmers 
and city wage-earners for control over 
government. As this went on, changes 
were made in the Constitution, though 
slowly and with great difficulty. 
Gradually the principle of “‘laissez- 
faire,” or “government keep hands 
off,” or “protect the individual against 
the group” gave way to another— 
namely, “guarantee the rights of the 
social group against exploitation by 
powerful individuals.” To carry out 
this principle, government had to take 
revolutionary steps to impose social 
control over individuals and groups. 
It did so—albeit haltingly and with 
great opposition from the owners of 
things. To consider only a few illus- 
trations, note: 

Increasingly after 1880, the oppo- 
sition of the organized farmers, -city 
workers and humanitarian leaders 
brought about legislation which vio- 
lated the principles of individualism 
upon which the Constitution was con- 
structed. Conspicuous examples _re- 
veal the increasing imposition of so- 
cial control upon the individual by 
such means as: 

1. The Interstate Commerce Act 
(1887), the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
(1890), the Clayton Act (1914). 

2. Acts dealing with elections. 

3. The Sixteenth, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Amendments. 

4. The Conscription and Espion- 
age Acts of 1917. 

In these acts and amendments Congress 
assumed power to investigate, regulate, 
and supervise industry and ‘business. “It 
revised methods of electing the officials of 
the federal government. It annulled the 
central doctrine of the inviolate right of 
the individual to have protection of: his 
property by the Sixteenth Amendment 
(income tax). It. invaded the “personal 
rights” of the individual in the Eighteenth 
Amendment (prohibition). In the Con- 
scription Act of 1917 it asserted that the 
group can control the person of the indi- 
vidual, and in the Espionage Act of 1917 
that it can control his right of expression. 
In the latter act Congress discarded the 
Constitutional immunity: “No law (shall 
be made) abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press,” etc. In these 
and other laws, judicial decision and exec- 
utive acts, then, the national government 
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has steadily violated the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

These events are all in response to 
the demands for increasing social con- 
trol in a new industrial society. The 
rights of society are increasingly 
being held superior to the rights of 
the individual because by no other 
means can the economic-social system 
continue to operate. 

In the great crisis that has come 
to our industrial society it has been 
found that under uncontrolled private 
competition factories, farms, mines, 
power plants, and the like cannot be 
kept going except through the co- 
operation of the various groups and 
individuals concerned—owners, man- 
agers, workers, consumers, public offi- 
cials, and the like. The Roosevelt 
government is now experimenting to 
find out whether this cooperation can 
be worked out voluntarily, by owners 
and others imposing control upon 
themselves. 

Thus, under present conditions, 
students of the new industrial condi- 
tions insist that: 

1. The capacity of the system to pro- 
duce goods has far outrun the capacity 
to give the people purchasing power to 
buy the goods and thereby to keep the 
system running. 

2. There is little reason to believe that 
the present owners will voluntarily im- 
pose sufficient control over themselves. 
Conspicuous examples are the resort to 
the courts and the declarations of some 
of them that the N.I.R.A. is unconstitu- 
tional. 

3. The government will have to be em- 
powered to control “credit,” “securities,” 
to finance millions of public servants, to 
devise ways to stabilize money, prices, 
wages, and the like. This will constitute 
a further invasion of the “rights of the 
individual.” 

These are some of the conditions 
and changes that those who demand 
a new constitution have in mind. Sum- 
ming up their contentions then: 

They maintain that the Constitu- 
tion is obsolete and that we have been 
discarding it slowly for fifty years 
by peaceful revolution. The old idea 
of “the rights of the individual” has 
already been somewhat replaced by 
the idea of “the rights of society.” It 
must be supplanted in still other 
ways. We need a new social code 
which will be appropriate to the new 
industrial order of social control. 
The new epoch is already upon us, 
yet we are handicapped by the re- 
strictions of the old Constitution. 

Let us make, these students say, a 
new constitution, which will be based 
upon the best scientific knowledge of 
our economic system, which will not 
be a set of restrictions and taboos, 
but will be a-modern code of social 
engineering by which to run the col- 
lective affairs of our people. 

Already the outlines of these new 
proposals are appearing. We shall 
describe some of them in a later 
article. 
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Youth Movements in Soviet Russia 


by Julian Aronson 


Instructor in History, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HE principal motive behind Soviet 
Af caucationa policy is the manufac- 

ture of Bolsheviks in the shortest 
possible time. If the Red Army is 
charged with protecting Russia from with- 
out, the schools must secure it from the 
potential enemy within. Tanks, airplanes, 
bayonets and poison gas for the first; 
books, posters, schools and youth organi- 
zations for the second. While the ammu- 
nition differs, the military approach is the 
same. Thus one reads about Russian edu- 
cation in such terms as: “the whole army 
of educational workers must be at their 
posts,” “rout the enemy of illiteracy,” 
“victory on all the educational fronts in 
the first year of the Second Five Year 
Plan.” 

The whole mighty organization erected 
to defend Communism is divided into six 
cadres, a military term meaning the or- 
ganizing framework around which to rally 
in case of emergency. Only a_ small 
minority of the population, it is true, 
is politically active in any one of these 
cadres, but of this minority about half 
are under twenty-one. The entire six 
cadres, pillars upon which the edifice of 
socialism rests, can be enumerated as: 


1. The Communist Party: 2 millions. 


2. League of Communist Youth varying in age 
from 14 to 23: 3 millions. 





(Above) Group of boy and girl "Octobrists,” 
the organization for younger children. (Right) 
Young Pioneers enjoying themselves at the 
Artek camp on the beautiful shores of the 
Black Sea. 


3. The Young Pioneers varying in age from 
10 to 15: 4 millions. 

4. Shock Brigades: Workers ready to tackle 
any deed on farm or in factory at a me- 
ment’s notice. 1% millions. 

. Collective Peasants: 6 millions. 

The Red Army: About a half-million men 

in active service. 


an 





In the final analysis, the other four 
cadres recruit their membership from the 
young people’s organization, the Young 
Pioneers and the League of Communist 
Youth. The importance of the youth 
movement was very early stressed by 
Lenin, who regarded the youth movement 
as the best insurance for the permanence 
of the Revolution. Its purpose was to 
instill in a whole generation of virgin 
minds unquestioned allegiance to the 
ideals of Communism. Communists never 
stop quoting the words of their Messiah, 
and Lenin’s widow, Madama _ Krups- 
kaya, is still his most ardent protagonist 
in the promotion of the youth move- 
ment. 

The third or elementary cadre, Young 
Pioneers, was organized on the _ well- 
known Boy Scout model before the advent 
of the Five-Year Plan. Madama Krups- 
kaya took them under her wing and 
helped them to assemble an_ elaborate 
ritual. _This included a _ five-fingered 
salute with the hand brought forth, palm 
out, directly over the forehead, each 
finger symbolizing a continent held to- 
gether by international workers’ solidarity. 
The Pioneers had a uniform, a motto 
“Always Ready,” and a flag with more 
symbolic designs on it. The code which 
each Pioneer had to learn and respect, 
included the following terms: 


1, The Pioneer is faithful to the cause of the 


working class and to the principles of Lenin. 

2. The Pioneer is a younger brother of the 
Komsomol (Young Communist) and_ the 
Communist. 

3. The Pioneer organizes younger children and 
helps them by setting an example. 

4. The Pioneer strives for knowledge. Know]l- 
edge and understanding are the best sources 
for liberating workers. 


The Pioneers developed a program pro- 
viding for camping activities, woodcraft, 
arts and crafts, and worked in small 
groups on the style of Boy Scout patrols. 
Clean living and knowledge of things 
rather than the philosophy of Karl Marx 
were the guiding principles of the move- 
ment. This individualism was endorsed 
by the Soviet Commissar of Education, 
Anatol Lunacharsky, who felt that to in- 
flict upon children the burdens of political 
theory would result in parrot-like imita- 
tion of their elders without really under- 
standing what they were taught to 
repeat. 


With the inauguration of the Five-Year 
Plan in 1928, everything changed. The 
Central Executive, led by Stalin, which 
decides Communist policy for the entire 
country, voted to dispense with the elab- 
orate ritual of Pioneer scouting and to 
turn them instead into socially useful 
citizens. They were to be made respon- 
sible for their share in the Five-Year Plan 
by being assigned such tasks as sorting 
seeds for sowing, collecting junk for the 
foundry, and aiding in the elimination 
of illiteracy. This break in Pioneer 
policy was completed when the scholarly 
Lunacharsky was replaced as head of edu- 
cation by Bubnov, formerly connected 
with the Red Army and well known as 
an expert in the arts of propaganda. 
This appointment marked a step in the 
further regimentation of the individual in 
the interest of the State. What does this 
actually mean? It means that a boy or 
girl of about ten begins to receive basic 
instruction in the history of the class 
struggle and the development of the so- 
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cialist state in Russia.’ It is still a moot 
point among Western educators whether 
partisan aims and educational theory can 
ever be happy bedfellows. The Com- 
munists, however, have definitely adopted 
the practice of early indoctrination. 
When accused of having ulterior motives 
in their system of education, our Soviet 
friends reply with asperity: “And so have 
you!” Communists can’t tolerate middle- 
of-the-road thinkers; they have been 
nursed on extremes and the mere men- 
tion of Greek moderation sends them into 
guffaws. Perhaps the pleasantest part of 
my stay in Russia last summer was my 
visit to the Pioneer Camp at Artek, not 
very far from Yalta. It is on the Black Sea 
which washes the entire Crimean penin- 
sula and gives ‘relief to the torrid heat 
blown over from the Mediterranean. In 
the summertime the Black Sea Riviera 
boasts of even a smaller rainfall than 
the French Riviera, and, for that reason, 
it used to be considered the ideal spot 
where dissipated Russian nobles could so- 
journ to recover their strength. Today. 
all the palaces of the Czar and nobility 
have been turned into rest homes for va- 
sationing workers. 

In Russia a definite program has been 
drafted to provide children with facilities 
for spending a vacation to the 
advantage of their curious minds 
and growing bodies. The camp 
at Artek is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the way in which camp- 
ing is made to serve as a training 
place for all outstanding Pioneers 
throughout the Soviet Union. I 
saw there boys and girls from 
Turkestan and outer Mongolia 
who had traveled a week to get 
to camp as well as the more nu- 
merous representatives from the 
larger cities. ‘Those who came to 
Artek were, for the most part, 
chosen for their special “shock- 
troop” service in the execution of 
the Five-Year Plan. They pass 
under the name of “udarniks,” a 
word which has come to signify a sort 
of Legion of Honor distinction awarded 
to those outstanding in the cause of so- 
cialist construction. “Udarniks,” young 
and old, do not live for themselves; they 
live for the grandeur that will be kus- 
sia’s in the future. 

The equipment at Artek compared 
favorably with that of the average private 
camp in this country, and, in the cul- 
tural aspects of camping, it surpassed a 
great many. The bunks were built on 
the barrack style, a huge barn-like struc- 
ture, each containing about eighty beds 
lined up in rows. ‘The washing arrange- 
ments were outside. ‘They consisted of a 
shed with a long line of faucets over 
a cement framework, all looking neat and 
efficient, and, for those who know Rus- 
sia’s -abominable plumbing, a landmark 
in design. The showers worked. For 
playing fields they had prepared a pretty 
good volley-ball court which could be 
used also as an outdoor theatre and 
whatever these lacked was more than 


1A vivid impression illustrating early indoc- 
trination took place in a kindergarten attached to 
a factory where parents checked their children 
until closing time. Our group had just smiled its 
best at some playing children, when a little one 
of about five, pointed a finger at us and said; 
“Bourgeois!” 
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made up for by a beautiful and inspiring 
view of the sea. Small wonder, then, that 
the wall newspapers, which record all col- 
lective activities in Russia, had so many 
poems about the sea! A morning swim in 
the deep blue sea, Lyeva, the head-coun- 
sellor said, makes even boys start run- 
ning for their pencils to write an ode. 
A week of relaxation in the Black Sea 
may turn one into a Pushkin. In fact, 
Pushkin used to visit Gurzuf near Artek 
where he loved to compose in a quiet 
grotto. Artek has the perfect site. Sail- 
ors may complain of the Black Sea’s 
treachery, its sudden squalls that spell 
disaster, but for the Young Pioneers 
who came from the dry, sterile steppes of 
Kirghiz and Uzbek, it will always be as- 
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sociated with sweet-smelling mimosa and 
heaven-sent moisture. 

The educational equipment of the camp 
included an_ excellent natural history 
museum filled with interesting species of 
fish and rocks, the two specialties of the 
peninsula. The Crimea offers a rich back- 
ground in geological history. The children 
were putting together their summer col- 
lections when I arrived, and, with char- 
acteristic Russian courtesy, a handsome 
collection was assembled for me to take 
back as a memento. I had nothing in my 
pocket but a scout knife and this I 
fetched out to reciprocate the courtesy. I 
noticed a set of tools and I remarked 
that a knife might come in handy for 
skinning a fish. ‘The women in charge 
graciously accepted my gift with many 
thanks, but instead of placing it among 
the other tools, hid it behind a stuffed 
owl in one of the showcases. Why, Com- 
rade? I inquired. Ah, she said, it is the 
end of the season and things have the 
habit of disappearing. It is better not 
to tempt them with American products! 

Unlike American camps, the Pioneers 
do not over-emphasize athletics. I went 
through an entire day’s activity, sleeping 
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overnight to complete the cycle, and with 
the exception of a water meet, found lit- 
tle of the athletic commotion that is the 
life of the American camp. At one time 
I pointed to a volley ball and suggested 
to a group of youngsters assorting their 
belongings that we play. They joined 
eagerly; we marched down to the court 
und there I had my first real lesson in 
counting Russian numbers, Adin, dwa, 
tre, chetira, we counted as we rolled .up 
the score, returning service for service 
according to American rules. We were 
in the midst of a hard volley, when the 
gong sounded for afternoon tea. With- 
out a word of protest they explained to 
me that they must go and would I excuse 
them. What impressed me was _ their 
good manners during play. They never 
baited the unfortunate ones who mis- 
played the ball nor did they haggle over 
what positions to play. This maturity of 
attitude is a symptom of their ingrained 
responsibility towards a social program 
which requires everybody’s cooperation to 
be successful. Russian education and, 
perhaps, the more important Russian 
famine, has destroyed the coddling of the 
young. Children are not indulged. They 
are expected to consider the social mean- 
ing of their conduct and curb whatever 
unruly feelings they contain for 
the well being of the group. 
Few Russian children know how 
to swim. The reason for this is 
not hard to find. Look at the 
map of western Russia and you 
will notice few rivers and fewer 
lakes for so large an area. It is 
a long, level, brooding country 
without the variety of hills and 
dales, brooks and streams with 
which we in this country are so 
generously endowed. The after- 
noon of my arrival was scheduled 
for the final swimming exhibition 
of the season and I was curious 
to see the mettle of the Pioneers 
tested in actual competition. As 
is customary at all Soviet func- 
tions, speeches are made left and right 
and songs sung up and down. Lyova, the 
camp director, delivered a rousing pep 
talk cautioning the campers against a 
let-down in morale towards the close of 
the season. He was followed by a 
Pioneer, aged twelve, who _ fervently 
harangued the camp like a battle-scarred 
politician of many campaigns. A little 
girl, a member of a junior organization 
called Octobrists, who could not have 
been more than seven, was then placed 
on the rostrum and she, too, made a 
passionate oration. The camp frequently 
broke into applause. Following the 
speeches, the songs increased in volume 
to the grand-style accompaniment of an 
accordion player. Russians sing  un- 
ashamed, they open their mouths, grimace 
and throw whatever breath they have into 
the effort. The result is not half bad to 
hear. Smirna! Lyova then commanded. 
The Pioneers snapped into attention. The 
accordion sounded forth and the campers 
marched down to the beach singing: 


We Pioneers 

Are Children of Workers 
There comes the dawn 

Of a brighter day. ... 
Hark, the Pioneers cry: 
“Always be ready!” 
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Along the rocky beach, the swimmers 
who were going to participate in the meet 
lined up for a demonstration. Boys and 
girls, beautifully tanned, stalwart and 
handsome, dressed in the barest essentials, 
started their march into the sea while 
the accordion jerked forth quick rhythmic 
notes. They were led by blonde and 
dashing Olga, whom everybody seemed 
to accept as leader. In single column 
they executed a rectangle, entering and 
exiting, each time with a different swim- 
ming stroke. Then the races were intro- 
duced as lessons-in the superior merits 
of certain strokes. For obtaining speed, 
the Australian crawl was proved best by 
racing two boys and giving the free-style 
user a ten-foot handicap. Naturally, the 
boy using the crawl outdistanced the 
other with a lot to spare. Then the im- 
portance of proper breathing was illus- 
trated in the same way. The whole 
point of the competition was not to prove 
certain Pioneers superior swimmers be- 
cause of any inherent qualities, but rather 
to show that anybody using the proper 
methods of breathing and timing and 
stroking may also become a fine swimmer. 
For that reason, Russian schools em- 
phasize intra-mural sports and soft-pedal 
competition between institutions. 

The larger cities like Moscow, Kharkov 
and Kiev have recently opened impressive 
Dynamo parks for physical culture. Foot- 
ball, I observed, was not popular because 
its play was considered destructive to 
life and limb. Instead, soccer was their 
favorite sport. The soccer fields at Khar- 
kov and Kiev were kept perfectly. Every 
blade of grass looked washed, the cinder 
track manicured and the bleachers laun- 
dered. These, of course, were model 
parks, of which there probably are not 
more than six in the entire Soviet Union 
at this writing. If these represent a 
model for future construction, we may 
expect some fine things in athletic stadia 
from the Russians. The fact that the 
Central Committee is willing to sink 
money and manpower into undertakings 
of this sort, despite the stringency in 
funds, is a sign of intelligence and fore- 
sight behind the Kremlin's planning. Next 
to soccer, which is indigenous to Europe, 
ranks volley-ball, and, close behind it, 
basketball. Tennis courts are evident 
in the parks but I didn’t notice much 
playing on them. Everywhere sport con- 
tests and physical training associations 
are sweeping the country. By posters 
and by newspapers, by inviting the Turk- 
ish soccer team and by opening up 
Dynamo stores for the sale of athletic 
equipment, the educational authorities are 
pushing ahead their campaign to make 
every Russian proud of his muscular de- 
velopment. 

Giant Parks of Rest and Culture, re- 
cently built in the cities, accommodate 
thousands and provide everything from 
song recitals, Revolutionary art, and 
theatrical performances to looping-the- 
loop, trying your luck at the shooting 
gallery, and playing soccer. Each activity 
is charged for at a nominal rate, about a 
nickel, otherwise there would be riots 
in the mad scramble to try everything. 
Again, to counteract a too sanguine im- 
pression of what is happening in Rus- 
sian sports, let me say that, for a 
population of 160 million with a prepon- 
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derance of youth, the facilities I saw are 
only a drop in the bucket. The streets 
with their teeming children never showed 
any athletic activity such as is common 
in our country. 

What kind of food do campers eat? 
Bread, cereals, borsht (cabbage soup) 
and some vegetables. Occasionally a piece 
of meat appears on the plate. But of 
the three staples the supply was more 
than adequate. The food is sparingly 
served and can be strongly criticized for 
lacking nutritive qualities such as_ the 
alphabet of vitamins and the necessary 
proportion of fats, proteins and carbo- 
hydrates. Milk I did not see, nor fruit 
nor eggs at Artek. There is no ques- 
tion about the recent dearth in meat, fruit 
and dairy products everywhere in Russia 
because of the 1932 famine and the gov- 
ernment’s stupid livestock policy. But 
whatever there is of these precious foods 
goes to the children first. The Pioneer 
camp at Artek made up for the unbal- 
anced rations by inserting two teas, one 
between breakfast and dinner and one 
at the usual mid-afternoon period. I 
think it is the same nutritional deficiency 
which accounts for their non-aggressive 
attitude toward sports. But the Russian- 
born camper, familiar with hunger at 
home the whole year around, reacts al- 
together favorably to the stacks of bread 
and the tureens of borsht. 

Russia, like the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, is in love with abbreviated names. 
The League of Communist Youth is re- 
duced to Komsomol, and the boys and 
girls who belong to it are called Kosomo- 
lets and Komsomolkas, respectively. The 
age-bracket for the Pioneers is from 10 
to 15 and that for the Komsomols from 
14 to 23. The reason for the overlapping 
is interesting. One of the stipulations 
of the Pioneers’ code recognizes the im- 
mediate supervision of their organization 
by the Komsomols and to secure this pro- 
vision, boys and girls in their last year 
as Pioneers are permitted to become first- 
year members of the Komsomols. In 
the same manner the members of the 
Octobrists, which accepts children up 
until eleven, are the protégés of the 
Pioneers. This completes the membership 
and integrates the entire youth move- 
ment in the Soviet Union. 

The Komsomol is the spearhead of 
Communism. They are older than the 
Pioneers, include both adults and adoles- 
cents, and are considered to be the 
strongest youth league in the world. Only 
ecrtified children of peasant and pro- 
letariat extraction can enter the ranks 
of the Komsomol. Children of priests, for 
example, will not be accepted. If a 
candidate for admission appears whose 
family tree showed a private business 
enterprise somewhere in Czaristic times, 
he would be permitted to enter only 
under a probationary clause and be eyed 
with suspicion until he had purged him- 
self by some glorious feat in the name 
of socialism. The Kremlin regards the 
Komsomol organization as a sort of pur- 
gatory before a visa for entering the 
Communist Party is granted. Supervision 
is strict. Every year there is what is 
called a “tchistka” or cleansing, with the 
purpose of hounding out members who 
have been found guilty of disciplinary 
breaches such as habitual drunkenness, 
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ignorance of the party principles, race 
prejudice and rowdyism. 

Quite a few of the Intourist guides who 
conducted us through Russia were mem- 
bers of the Komsomol, and, being con- 
versant with English, there was ample 
opportunity to discuss things with them, 
For the most part they are girls, intelli- 
gent, devoted to party principles, business- 
like and of high moral rectitude. Just try 
and offer them a tip! They also have 
many faults. These young Communists 
have not been mellowed by experience. 
They tend to be self-righteous and over- 
positive of their system’s superiority. No 
form of doubt assails their attitude, no 
quarter to the capitalistic system is given, 
and no criticism of their own permitted. 
They represent the completely indoctri- 
nated mind in action and, I must confess, 
the result is not pleasant to contemplate. 


Komsomolites are workers and students 
at the same time. In Russia there is sel- 
dom such a thing as a student who does 
nothing but study. Where Labor is king 
you have no standing unless you sweat by 
the brow. The resulting exchange between 
two sets of obligations, to school and fac- 
tory, promotes fellowship between prole- 
tariat and intellectual and breaks down 
the usual artificial exclusiveness of stu- 
dents. Members of the Komsomol are the 
keenest champions of the Five Year 
Plan because they bring to the factory all 
the enthusiasm of the schoolboy. In the 
shops the first ones to criticize and rail 
against bureaucracy are the volcanic 
Komsomolites. If the quality of the pro- 
duction suffers or the quota fails to be 
realized, they are the first ones to report 
it to headquarters for party action. They 
get themselves disliked sometimes by the 
rest of the factory. Not everybody can 
follow the pace set by yéuth. 

Modern Russia has another worry, how 
to promote good feeling between peasant 
and proletariat. We all know from our 
own experience that the American farmer 
distrusts the city worker as a slick article 
scheming to out-manouver him in Con- 
gress and elsewhere. This antipathy, the 
Russians feel, must be neutralized by 
bringing both together over a shock of 
wheat. At a vegetable farm, about thirty- 
five miles from Leningrad, I met a truck- 
load of Komsomolites working as a “fly- 
ing brigade” in the weeding of cabbages 
and cucumbers. They were young and 
hearty even though they had just com- 
pleted a morning’s work at the factory. 
It is not unusual to come across groups of 
the Komsomol unexpectedly. The Kom- 
somols of Russia have a clear goal in 
front of them. They know what they are 
going to be, their capacities have been 
tested in school and factory, they know by 
what road to reach that goal and the Plan 
limits the amount of time in which to 
reach it. This purposive action makes the 
visitor feel that, short of a cataclysm, the 
youth of Russia will surmount all ob- 
stacles in the path of socialist construc- 
tion. 

The junior organization of the Pioneers 
is the Octobrists, named in honor of the 
October Revolution (November in our 
Gregorian calendar). All children under 
eleven can join regardless of their past 
parental history. Their code includes two 
simple provisions: (1) The little Octo- 
brists are careful to be neat and clean in 














body and clothes; (2) the little Octobrists 
love to work. I knew one of them in 
Kharkov, a clever little shaver called Leo. 
His favorite games were playing soldiers 
and playing building-construction. Who 
is your hero? I asked Leo. Voroshilov 
(the head of the Red Army), answered 
Leo. 


No description of Russian youth is 
complete unless a full record is made of 
the plight of her homeless waifs, her no- 
torious bespriziorni. They seem to multi- 
ply, not diminish; they swarm everywhere 
—on railroad stations, freight cars, in the 
dark alleys, begging, stealing, living like 
pursued rats. They look like grizzled 
gnomes, stunted in growth, starved in 
physique, sulky in attitude. What has 
been done for them? The guides, speak- 
ing officially, tell us that every waif can 
seek protection in communes established 
by the government. There no corporal 
punishment is applied; discipline by moral 
suasion is the only method used to bring 
the waifs into line with some useful activ- 
ity. The waifs live in a little world by 
themselves, complete with factory, school- 
house, a communal restaurant, recreation 
center, theatre and living quarters, some- 
thing like our own George Junior Repub- 
lic. Then you ask: If that is the case, 
why are there still so many thousands 
roaming through the country? You are 
told that they have been at one time or 
another corralled into the commune but 
since no physical pressure is applied to 
make them remain, they escape to con- 
tinue their perverted life. Please, they 
say, do not give the bespriziorni any alms 
because in doing so, you are further en- 
couraging their sore-like existence. But, 
I questioned a guide, when a group of 
waifs swarmed around us waiting like 
scavengers to pick up the pits of the 
apricots we were eating, why are so many 
of them so young? This one could not be 
over six. The young ones, my guide re- 
plied, are the children of kulaks who have 
been sent to Siberia because of their 
counter-revolutionary activity in hoarding 
grain. You notice that you seldom see 
girls among the waifs; they are willing to 
stay at the communes and learn a trade. 
The real problem is getting the boys to 
give up the wanderlust spirit. 


That was the explanation I received. 
Now as to the facts. There were, I was 
told, two outstanding communes, one out- 
side of Moscow and the other outside of 
Kharkov. There might be a few more 
established but my guide always repeated 
these two. We'll grant them a _ half- 
dozen. Are these sufficient for a country 
that counts thousands of bespriziorni over 
an area exceeding our own? There are 
so many waifs that the Russian has be- 
come calloused to them. He shakes his 
fist at them, calls them thieves and train 
wreckers. If you make a move to throw 
out of your train window a few kopecks, 
again you are reminded that these home- 
less children know where to go in case 
they want relief. I am of the opinion 
that the Soviet government has not faced 
this problem squarely. Its efforts in re- 
claiming the waifs are only half-hearted. 
It does not hesitate, it seems, in advancing 
the money for constructing camps for 
children of working parents. It remains 
lukewarm towards the humanitarian task 
of sheltering these homeless children. 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 


Secretary Wallace's 
Internationalism 


N our issue of November 25, 1933, we 
discussed “Economic Nationalism” as 
the direction in which America, as well 
as most of the other major nations, seems 
to be moving. Now Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace has contributed to 
the study of this problem an_ incisive 
pamphlet, “America Must Choose” (pub- 
lished jointly by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, New York, and the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston). 


Mr. Wallace’s study is remarkable less 
for the merit of its proposals than for the 
realistic common sense with which he 
faces the actual physical and economic 
facts and necessities which experts know 
to exist but which have seldom been 
stated frankly to the American people 
from positions of authority. It is highly 
encouraging that statesmen of the New 
Deal are thinking and talking in this new 
way. The son of a former Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture, Wallace is not 
hidebound by partisanship. Nor is he a 
visionary theorist with no contact with 
the practical problems of the dirt farmer. 
Iowa-born and bred, a corn-grower on 
a large scale, and editor of an influential 
farm paper, he knows what he is talking 
about when he discusses agriculture. 

Concretely, Mr. Wallace holds that as 
regards our economic relations with the 
rest of the world, there are three possible 
courses open to America in the near fu- 
ture: (1) Extreme isolated nationalism, 
or “autarchy,” as some call it, under 
which we would withdraw within our bor- 
ders, keep our tariff walls to their highest 
level, produce only enough for ourselves, 
and readjust our whole economy to this 
restricted market. (2) Internationalism, 
or world-wide trade, with a marked re- 
duction of tariffs and internal readjust- 
ment to absorb a great influx of foreign 
goods. (3) A planned middle course, re- 
taining as many as possible of the ad- 
vantages of both nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, while hoping to avoid the 
dangers of war inherent in the former. 

There is also a fourth way, he concedes 
—the way we have actually been follow- 
ing ever since the war, and which he calls 
the “Old Deal.” Originating with the 
great classical economist, Adam Smith, 
who believed that if government would let 
trade alone (laissez-faire), allowing abso- 
lutely free competition between men and 
nations, self-interest would serve to main- 
tain a balance. Few people believe this any 
longer, for now we know from bitter ex- 
perience that there is no such magic in 
competition. It produces “unendurable 
over-concentrations of goods and power.” ... 

The practical working out of laissez- 
faire in the decade of the 1920’s under the 
Republican regimes of Presidents Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, and Hoover, produced a 














contradiction which we are only beginning 
to realize. The United States jacked up 
its tariffs, tried to sell as much as possible 
abroad, and to buy as little as possible 
from foreign nations. It could only do this 
by lending billions of dollars to war- 
impoverished Europe, which was never re- 
paid because we would not let those coun- 
tries sell us enough goods to increase their 
income. 

If we, then, recognize that we cannot 
indefinitely sell our surplus crops and 
goods abroad without letting other nations 
sell an equal amount to us, what is the 
answer? We must either quit exporting, 
or drastically reduce our tariffs, or go 
halfway in both directions. 

A strictly nationalistic policy, says Mr. 
Wallace, would compel us to -eliminate 
from 40 to 100 million acres of ploughed 
land from planting, depending on whether 
we take out the best, or the worst land. 
The largest item in this vast acreage 
would be cotton lands, making it neces- 
sary to shift part of the Southern popula- 
tion to other activities. Corn and wheat 
would be affected on a smaller scale. Fur- 
thermore, he fears, it would be necessary 
to have a high degree of compulsory con- 
trol of marketing, licensing, and produc- 
tion quotas for every farmer of every 
product. Every ploughed field would have 
its permit sticking up on a post. This 
sort of thing could not be done without 
the strictest kind of control of public 
opinion, and even repression of objections. 
And the Secretary points out that such 
excessive nationalism has occurred in 
many foreign countries, and might very 
easily occur in this one. It is a costly 
spiritual price to pay for a self-contained 
country. 

As for internationalism, if we let down 
our tariffs and allowed another billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods to enter 
our ports, many factories would have to 
close down entirely, with resulting unem- 
ployment. 

The half-and-half policy is open to the 
usual objections of compromise positions. 
Yet it is essentially the course we are 
aiming at under Roosevelt, and if it is 
grounded on well-thought-out principles, 
it is less likely to cause undigestible sur- 
pluses of goods, with the resulting menace 
of war. Tariffs would have to be lowered 
far enough to let in another half billion 
of imports, while perhaps 25,000,000 acres 
of good agricultural land would have to 
be taken out of production. There is some 
world trade to be had still. Nations have 
their specialties, no less than individuals. 
The United States can get its share if it 
will pay the price. But it cannot be done 
painlessly. Under even this moderate 
policy, some home producer is bound to 
be hurt. And for such _ revolutionary 
changes, only a complete change of heart 
on the part of some dominant elements 
in America will suffice. Can we be far- 
seeing enough to surrender immediate ad- 
vantages for more general welfare and 
long-range stability? 
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Albert “the Good” Killed in Fall 


LBERT, King of the Belgians, is 
dead. He was killed by a 90-foot 
fall while attempting to scale the 
low but jagged cliffs of Marche 

les Dames, not many miles from Brus- 
sels. It was on Saturday, Feb. 17, 
that the accident occurred. Setting out 
after lunch, the King drove his own car 
to the foot of the mountain 
he wanted to climb. “Wait 
here for me,” he said to his 
personal servant as he got 
out of the car. “I’m going 
to do a little climbing and 
take a walk. I think I'll get 
back by 4 o’clock.” And with 
rope, alpenstock, and scaling 
axe he set out, alone, for the 
cliffs. It was the last time 
anyone saw him alive. The 
next morning, at 2 o'clock, his 
body was found in a ravine, 
a large hole in the skull. At 
the top of the ravine was a 
short piece of rope, broken. 
The rest was tied to Albert’s 
waist. 

Like King George of 
England, Albert was_ not 
brought up to be a king, 
though he had a_ scholarly 
éducation. He was the 
younger son of the brother of 
old King Leopold II, who 
had a son of his own. in 
1898 he came to the United 
States and worked in Brooklyn on a 
newspaper, then in St. Paul on another 
one. Returning to Europe, he married 
a German princess, Elisabeth of Bavaria. 
Nine years later, when his uncle, his 
cousin and his elder brother had all died, 
and his father had renounced his own 
right to the succession, Albert became 
King of the Belgians. That was in 1909. 

On Aug. 2, 1914, King Albert received 
from the German government an ultima- 
tum demanding permission to send troops 
across Belgium in an attack on France. 
“The Belgian government,” he _ bravely 
answered, “by accepting the proposals 
made to it would sacrifice the honor of 
the nation and at the same time fail in 
its duties toward Europe.” On August 4 
German troops crossed the Belgian fron- 
tier, and the World War began. The 
little Belgian army held the forts of 
Liege and Namur long enough to permit 
the French and British to rally at the 
Marne, and always held a little corner 
ot Belgian soil. 

All through that war King Albert dis- 
tinguished himself for his courage and 
his democratic attitude toward his men. 
He actually led his forces in battle, the 
only monarch in Europe to do so, while 
his wife, Queen Elizabeth, served as a 
war nurse. From having been the little- 
known head of an unimportant country 
Albert rose overnight to the position of 
an international hero, the symbol of the 
Allied powers, as the Kaiser was _ the 
symbol of the enemy. After the war was 
over, he came again to the United States, 
where he was greeted with an enthusiasm 
amounting to adulation. 

But Albert was not just a good soldier. 
He was a good king. He lived simply, 
rode on street cars unaccompanied, was 
never inaccessible or up-stage. A consti- 
tutional monarch, he believed implicity 
in democracy and he never tried to over- 
ride the wishes of his people. Yet he was 
not a mere figure-head, either. It was he 
who more than anyone else was respon- 
sible for the improvement in his coun- 
try’s colonial policy after 1909, and, 
thanks to him, in the course of a few 
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years the Belgian Congo turned from one 
of the~world’s worst managed colonies 
to one of its best. “Albert the Good,” 
his people called him. 

On the day after 


Albert’s solemn 


funeral, his son, the Duke of Brabant, 
was crowned King Leopold III of Bel- 
gium. 





and his Swedish bride, Astrid. 


Nazis Warn Dollfuss 


HiLE here and_ there’ in 
Vienna the scattered remnants 
of the Socialist forces were 


bobbing up eut of-manholes to take pot- 
shots at the Heimwehr and the police, 
the Austrian Cabinet of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss was busying itself over the spoils of 
victory. It ousted every legally elected 
Socialist from office and prepared to fill 
the vacant positions with its own sup- 
porters. At the same time, as a kind 
of prize to Prince von Starhemberg, it 
added another Heimwehr man to_ its 
ranks. On demand of the Heimwehr, 
Chancellor Dollfuss removed from _ his 
office as Governor of Upper Austria a 
member of his own party, the Christian 
Social, and decorated Vice-Chancellor 
Emil Fey, Heimwehr leader, for his 
bravery in leading the attack on _ the 
apartment houses. 

Meanwhile the hangman was 
busy with the losers. In viola- 
tion of the almost universally 
honored code of mercy, a 
severely wounded shoemaker 
was dragged from his hospital 
bed to the gallows, where he 
died for the crime of possessing 
a rifle. The leader of the de- 
fenders of the Floridsdorf sec- 
tion, one of the last to be con- 
quered, was hung immediately 
after the shoemaker. “I die 
with no regrets,” he said as the 
noose was slipped over his head. 
“IT am a worker and I have 


fought to save my home.” Many 
other Socialists faced long 
prison terms, and thousands 


were detained without charges. 
Apparently concerned at the 
effect the Vienna massacre had 








mountain 
climber, here shown in the Alps. 


Albert was an_ experienced 


Dollfuss made efforts to defend his actions. 
In a radio address heard in the United 
States, he accused the Socialists of hav- 
ing made a “revolutionary attempt against 
the peace and security of our state.” Only 
241 persons were killed on both sides, he 
said. Correspondents promptly cabled 
that they had seen 150 bodies, mostly wo- 
men and children, in a single Vienna 
morgue, and they insisted that there was 
no reason to modify their careful esti- 
mate of from 1,000 to 1,200 killed and 
about 5,000 injured. 

During the fighting the Nazis in Aus- 
tria stopped their campaign of violence 
and terrorism. But as soon as the gov- 
ernment had completed its task of “mop- 
ping up” the Socialists, Nazi bombs 
began exploding again just as if noth- 
ing had happened. Because in breaking 
up the Socialists Chancellor Dollfuss had 
destroyed the most numerous anti-Nazi 
group in Austria, it seemed likely that 
the Nazi cause had been’ immensely 
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A view of Italian troops going through maneuvers in the Alps near the Austrian border. 


strengthened by his action. Reports that 
embittered Socialists were joining the 
Nazi ranks by the thousands were every- 
where heard, and anxiety about the immi- 
nence of a Nazi uprising grew. 


To damp the ardor of the Hitlerites, 
France, Great Britain and Italy issued a 
joint declaration reiterating their view of 
“the necessity of maintaining Austria’s in- 
dependence.” But they made no mention 
of the method they intended to use to pre- 
serve it. : 


Perhaps that was why the declaration 
was ignored by the Nazis. In an address 
broadcast from Munich, a city well within 
the German border, a German Nazi 
leader, Theodore Habicht, did an extra- 
ordinary thing. He issued an ultimatum 
to the Dollfuss government. He gave 
Austria eight days to answer the ques- 
tion, would it capitulate to the Nazis or 
not? During the eight days, he said, 
“all party members will be forbidden to 
attack the Austrian government in any 
way whatever.” But if at the end of the 
eight days the Austrian government 
should answer no, “the fight will be re- 
sumed with all vigor,” he said. 


Though in Berlin it was said that Herr 
Habicht’s talk had “hugely displeased” 
Adolf Hitler, and throughout Germany 
newspapers were forbidden to report it, 
his offer of an armistice was apparently 
official. At least the Nazi campaign 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun. From 
the hour of his broadcast on not a bomb 
exploded in Vienna. That seemed to 
prove what the Germans had always pre- 
viously denied, that the Nazi agitation 
in Austria was directly inspired by the 
German government. 


Evidence also accumulated that Mus- 
solini had agreed to back Dollfuss’s fight 
on the Nazis if the Socialists were de- 
stroyed. Italian papers frankly exulted 
over the events reported from Austria. 
Fulvio Suvich, Italian Foreign Under- 
Secretary, set out to enlist the aid of 
Hungary in Austria’s support. Italian 
troops held war maneuvers in the Alps 
of Trentino. And in Trieste for the first 
time in all Italy a Nazi headquarters, 
known to have been supplying bombs to 
Austrian Nazis for more than a year, was 
raided. It looked as though Mussolini 
‘were patting little Dollfuss on the back. 


Brown Testifies on Mail 


HEN Postmaster General Far- 
ley cancelled the _ air-mail 
contracts, under which 12 com- 


panies, operating 26 routes of a total 
length of about 25,000 miles, received an 
annual subsidy of $20,000,000 of taxpay- 
ers’ money for carrying mail, former 
Postmaster General Brown protested 
(Schol., March 3). “There is absolutely 
no justification for the charge that any 
of the air-mail contracts were awarded 
through collusion among contractors or 
by any other illegal practice,” he told re- 
porters and Senator Black’s committee. 
Upon his arrival in Washington from 
New York, Mr. Brown handed the press 
a@ prepared statement. Mr. Farley’s ac- 
tion, it said, “has done an irreparable in- 
jury to the aeronautical industry, in de- 
veloping which our government and the 
public have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It is inconceivable that the 
President, with all the facts before him, 
will sanction such a colossal injustice.” 
In committee Mr. Brown defended calmly 
and at length the manner in which he 
had issued or renewed the contracts. 
To the surprise of his hearers, he admit- 
ted candidly that the principle of com- 
petitive bidding had been ignored. That 
was perfectly legal, he said, and his pur- 
pose in awarding contracts without con- 
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sidering the element of cost was not to 
favor certain companies or individuals 
at the expense of others, but to build up 
a “Class A” mail and passenger air trans- 
port service. Thus, he said, he had 
awarded the transcontinental route to the 
two companies which later became the 
Transcontinental and Western Air Ex- 
press, although a lower bid had been 
entered by the “United Aviation Com- 
pany.” The “secret” meetings at which 
he and the air line executives were alleged 
to have “divided up” the routes were not 
secret, he said, and no one participating 
thought of breaking the law. 

Under questioning, Mr. Brown admit- 
ted that the chief topic of discussion at 
the meetings was how to avoid the neces- 
sity of competitive bidding, which the law 
required. He also admitted that less than 
two months before the end of his term of 
office he amended all the contracts so 
that they would expire just after the Re- 
publican convention in June, 1936, though 
he denied that the convention had had 
anything to do with the date chosen. When 
shown a letter which he had written to 
the State Department urging it to favor 
the Pan American Airways in preference 
to its competitors, he said that his pur- 
pose had been to make the line self-sus- 
taining as quickly as possible, “to ease 
the burden on the government.” But he 
stoutly maintained throughout the hear- 
ings that all his actions had been entirely 
within the law. He said that President 
Hoover had had nothing to do with them, 
and that they had not been influenced by 
his own stock holdings in three companies 
with which the government had dealings. 

While Mr. Brown was defending the 
cancelled contracts, the Army was flying 
the mail for the first’ time since 1918. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, crack pilot of the 
TWA, who got his training in the Army, 
made a spectacular final flourish for the 
private companies by breaking the trans- 
continental record. Then the Army took 
over the task, and despite thick weather 
the mails got through. All schedules were 
lived up to except two in the East, where 
a blizzard made flying extremely danger- 
ous. But before the week was out five 
army pilots had lost their lives, and three 
had been injured. Under the new ar- 
rangements the total mileage of all routes 
was cut about in half, but extensions 
were being considered. ~ 
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Production and Capacity of Bituminous Coal Mines in the United States == 
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Coal Socialization Urged 
S=HE coal industry is sick. So are a 
eee many others. But coal, unlike 

most others, has been sick for half 
a century. The coal industry in the United 
States “has for fifty years caused con- 
tinuous and widespread unemployment, 
waste of an indispensable and non-restor- 
able natural resource, and discrimination 
against the household consumer in favor 
of the steel industry, public utilities, and 
other large industrial buyers.” What's 
more, neither the government nor the in- 
dustry has been able to do anything effec- 
tive to change the situation. Who, then, is 
to solve the problem, and how? 

That is the question which, 15 years 
ago, Miss Mary van Kleeck, director of 
the Department of Industrial Studies of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, set out to 
answer. With a staff of expert investi- 
gators, she has now finished the task, and 
last month the final report came out.* 
It answers the question, and in no un- 
certain terms. “Socialization, or the col- 
lective ownership and operation of all 
natural resources, as part of a planned 
economy, is the only solution for the 
breakdown of the coal industry in this 
country,” it says. As to who is to bring 
about socialization, it adds: “The miners 
will have an important part to play, as 
they have played an important part in the 
workers’ struggles in the past.” 

“Both economic and political structure 
~ * The Problem of Coal in_the United States— 
A Record of Failure and a Forecast of the Solu- 


tion. (Published by Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York.) 
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must be changed,” says Miss van .Kleeck, 
“if the United States is to move from 
the present irrational condition of poverty 
in the midst of plenty to the constructive 
task of using the abundance of America’s 
natural resources to replace the present 
shamefully low standards of living in the 
basic industries with security, comfort, 
and hopefulness commensurate with the 
skill and productivity of America’s 
workers.” 

But this is for the years to come. Right 
now, Miss van Kleeck thinks, the country 
ought to take certain definite steps in that 
direction. In her view, these include abol- 
ishing company unions, organizing the 
workers in unions which they themselves 
control, providing unemployment insur- 
ance, guaranteeing the workers’ rights to 
combine and bargain collectively, stimu- 
lating workers’ education and cooperation 
in the study of the economic problems, 
and, finally, educating the general public 
“so that a constantly widening circle will 
understand the issues involved and throw 
their influence toward the protection of 
human rights against property rights in 
the inevitable struggle of the workers for 
a new status, which the present crisis 
shows to be necesary.” 

Nationalization of the coal industry 
alone would do little good, Miss van 
Kleeck has come to believe, and national- 
ization of all industries under present 
conditions would probably result in mis- 
management. “The United States cannot 
have a planned economy so long as cap- 
italism continues.” That is the gist of 
her report. 











THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 

Debated and passed the Tax Bill, designed 
to raise $258,000,000. 

Passed the Brunner Bill authorizing the 
Army Air Corps to carry the mails for 
one year. 

Passed a bill authorizing the President to 
compensate foreign service officers for 
losses due to the depreciated dollar. 


SENATE 
Passed the Treasury-Postoffice Supply Bill. 


Voted (against Administration wishes) to 
restore the 15 per cent federal pay cut. 


Defeated a move to restore veteran benefits. 














NRA Press Code Signed 


AST month President Roosevelt signed 
the code for the newspaper indus- 
try. It did not please him, and he 

said so. For one thing, it made no pro- 
vision for limiting the hours of work of 
news staffs, and the President requested 
all newspaper publishers whose papers 
have circulations of more than 75,000 in 
cities of 750,000 or over to place their 
“desk men,” headline writers and editors 
on a five-day, forty-hour week. Another 
thing that annoyed Mr. Roosevelt was the 
“child labor clause” in the code. Accord- 
ing to its terms, publishers may employ 
children of 16 years or more to deliver 
and sell newspapers so long as they see 


that the children are not at work earlier 
than 7 o’clock in the morning or later than 
7 at night, in fall and winter (8 at night 
in summer). In a letter to General John- 
son, NRA Administrator, President Roose- 
velt asked for a special report in two 
months on this phase. 

Still another clause in the newspaper 
code which brought unfavorable comment 
from the President was the one guaran- 
teeing freedom of the press. Many per- 
sons have claimed that the newspapers 
raised this issue because they really 
wanted to divert attention from the fact 
that it is in the newspaper industry that 
some of the worst evils of child labor are 
to be found. “The recitation of the free- 
dom of the press clause in the code,” said 
the President, “has no more place than 
would the recitation of the whole Consti- 
tution or the Ten Commandments. The 
freedom guaranteed by the Constitution is 
freedom of expression, and that will be 
scrupulously respected—but it is not free- 
dom to work children ... or violate the 
laws against obscenity, libel and lewd- 
ness.” 

The code, which went into effect on 
Feb. 27, fixes a standard work week of 
five days of eight hours each for mechani- 
cal workers, office, accounting and cleri- 
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Chubb in Rochester Times-Union 
Some newspaper owners complain that the 
NRA code makes possible an invasion of 
“free press." 


cal employees, though in small cities this 
may be increased to 48 hours. Minimum 
wages of clerical employees range from 
$11 to $15, depending on the geographical 
area, while the minimum for mechanical 
workers is 40 cents an hour, except where 
existing contracts with unions provide 
other rates. Despite the fact that its 
provisions have been argued pro and con 
since early September, the code as the 
President signed it is substantially the 
same as the original draft the publishers 
presented. News men demanded a five- 
day week, but there is nothing about it in 
the code. The labor unions asked for 
the 30-hour week but the code provides 
for 40 hours. The government wanted-to 
eliminate child labor from the newspaper 
industry, but the code only limits it. And 
many newspaper publishers resent even 
that limitation. 
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The Union Pacific's new and revolutionary streamlined train (Schol., Oct. 14, 1933) is rolling 
at last, and has been taken on a tour of the principal cities of the East, including Washington, 
where President Roosevelt inspected it. The New Haven Railroad announced that it would 
build fifty streamlined, air-conditioned cars, gayly painted. The photo shows an interior view 
of the U. P. train, showing a device for bringing hot meals to the passengers in their seats. 


Bonus Up in House 


=S HE question of the bonus has a way 

of bobbing up every: second year. 

Whether or not that fact has any con- 

nection with another is a matter of 
opinion.” But to many it seems significant 
that the “bonus years” are also the years 
of Congressional elections. In 1922 Congress 
adopted the Adjusted Compensation Bill, 
which President Harding vetoed. In 1924 
a similar measure was passed over the 
veto of President Coolidge. In 1926,-1928, 
and 1930 the law was made more gener- 
ous. In 1932 the House voted for im- 
mediate cash redemption of the bonus 
certificates issued under the law of 1924, 
but the move was defeated in the Senate. 
Last month members of both houses began 
to think about the veterans again, and 
they thought so long and so hard that 
they defied President Roosevelt and de- 
cided to bring the whole question out in 
the open. 1922, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1930, 
and 1932 were all years of Congres- 
sional elections, and so is 1934. In the 
intermediate years, 1923, 1925, etc., there 
were no Congressional elections, and there 
were no successful attempts to pass bonus 
legislation. Last year, in fact, the vet- 
erans were cut. 

It was part of the Economy Act. By its 
terms all cases of “presumptive disabili- 
ties” were to be reconsidered, and when- 
ever the government was able to prove 
that the disability was not contracted in 
service the compensation for it was to be 
disallowed. (A “presumptive” disability 
is a disabling illness presumably but not 
certainly associated with army or navy 
service.) Under the law, review boards 
were set up, more than 50,000 “presump- 
tive” cases were examined, and 57 per cent 
of the claims were rejected. Other econ- 
omies at the expense of veterans were also 
made. 

But the present session of Congress had 
not been long in Washington before agi- 
tation to restore the veterans’ payments 
began.to make its influence felt. Demo- 
crats frankly feared that unless they cast 


a vote to which they could refer in cam- 
paign speeches before veteran audiences, 
the Republicans would gain the entire 
veteran vote this Fall. And Republicans 
did everything they could think of to 
obtain that advantage. In January Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued executive orders 
reducing some of the deepest cuts, but 
that was not enough for the Congressmen. 
In both House and Senate the veteran 
agitation continued. Administration lead- 
ers made concession after concession in 
the hope of avoiding an outright bolt, but 
they lost. In the Senate the Administra- 
tion forces had to consent to bringing the 
whole question out on the floor. And in 
the House, despite clear warning of a 
Presidential veto, advocates of the sol- 
diers’ bonus obtained enough signatures 
to a petition to compel the Ways and 
Means Committee to return the Patman 
bill to the floor. The bill provides for the 
printing of $2,400,000,000 in greenbacks 
with which to cash the bonus certificates 
in full. 


Guards. Kill Sandino 


N Nicaragua last month National 
Guardsmen suddenly seized and shot 
down General Augusto Cesar Sandino, 
the former patriot leader, his brother, 
Socrates, and two assistants. The govern- 
ment promptly disclaimed responsibility 
for the deaths, and President Juan B. 
Sacasa declared martial law. 

On May 7, 1926, United States Marines 
occupied Nicaragua. They were sent “to 
protect American lives and property” in 
the revolution that was then going on in 
the country. In that revolution Sandino 
took an active part. As long as the ma- 
rines remained in Nicaragua he refused 
to lay down his arms. Instead he retired 
to the mountains, where he organized a 
loose republic, called “The Mountain 
People.” Seizing mines, he minted his own 
coins, of gold and lead, and he defied the 
marines to catch him. In the end his 
forces were dispersed, and he lived for a 
time in Mexico. 
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Early last year, the marines were with- 
drawn, leaving the native, American- 
trained National Guard to police the 
country, Sandino came to terms with 
the Nicaraguan government, renouncing 
all but 100 of his armed followers and 
agreeing to become a peaceful farmer. 
At the end of a year he was to have dis- 
armed the last hundred. 

But Sandino was dissatisfied with the 
leadership of the National Guard, and thé 
government was unwilling to change it. 
Sandino frankly declared he would not 
disarm his remaining followers until the 
commander of the Guard was removed. 
That seems to have been the reason for 
his murder. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


BANK CREDIT 

When the Administration asked bankers 
to ease up on credit (Schol., Sept. 30), 
they declined. The administration con- 
tinued to press the point, and the bankers 
still declined. Now from Washington it 
is reported that the banks are being given 
their last chance. If they don’t unstrap 
their wallets pretty soon, the Federal gov- 
ernment is all set to open a string of 
intermediate credit banks for direct loans 
to industry. 


EMPLOYMENT 

According to Secretary Perkins, Janu- 
ary saw half a million workers lose their 
jobs in industry, while industrial payrolls 
went down by $5,400,000 a week from the 
average of the preceding month. 


REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 

When the Soviets made Dimitroff and 
his Bulgarian disciples Russian citizens 
(Schol., March 3), Hitler promised to re- 
lease them. After a week had passed 
without action, the conservative London 
Times lashed out with a scorching edi- 
torial. “There cannot be the slightest 
doubt,” it said, “that every day’s deten- 
tion increases the popular revulsion 
against Germany caused by the episode 
and that the courage and then the perse- 
cution of Dimitroff have gained the ad- 
miration and sympathy of thousands to 
whom Communism is still an abominable 
creed. ... This deliberate and conspicuous 
perversion of justice is precisely calcu- 
lated to make people place Germany in a 
separate category from the other civilized 
nations.” 


“LITTLE FELLOW" 

To protect the interests of the “little 
fellow” (small business men), for whom 
Senators Borah and Nye have been show- 
ing such solicitude (Schol., Feb. 10), the 
NRA announced last month it had set up 
a special advisory board. 


LYNCHING 

Senators Costigan and Wagner, have in- 
troduced in Congress a bill which provides 
for the punishment of state officials who 
allow a lynching to take place, and the 
payment of a $10,000 indemnity to the 
family of the victim. There have been 
several more lynchings recently. 


Deaths of the Week 


James Butler, 79, Irish immigrant boy 
who founded the first chain of grocery 
stores in America ... Joseph L. Hooper, 
56, Representative in Congress from the 
third Michigan district .. . Sir Edward 
Elgar, 77, renowned English compeser of 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” “The Dream 
of Gerontius,” etc., in the opinion of his 
admirers the greatest musician England 
has had since Purcell of the eighteenth 
century. 


(See also page 27) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Six men who think education should be 

enjoyed, not simply endured, are trying 
to put some fun into it via radio broad- 
casts on Tuesdays at 4:30, E.S.T. 
See your local programs for Drs. Watson, 
Dewey, Lindeman, and Overstreet. . . . 
Dr. Lindeman will be on an hour earlier 
than the others. This series is sponsored 
by the American People’s College, and is 
broadcast over NBC networks. 


America Must Choose is the way Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, puts 
it in the third of the World Affairs Pam- 
phlets. ... . In words that are so plain 
that they would make most politicians 
blush, he tells the country why it must 
either decide on Nationalism or Interna- 
tionalism, and he tells what will happen 
either way. ... If the U.S. goes Nation- 
alist and locks its doors to the world, every 
farmer will have to take orders about 
his acreage like a soldier, and other in- 
dustries may follow. . . . If the U.S. 
chooses Internationalism, down go tariff 
walls and kerflooey go industries which 
aren’t turning out better goods than the 
foreigners. . . . He also indicates the 
possibilities of a middle plan. . . . But 
in any event, be assured, America must 
plan. ... No more of this ‘devil take the 
hindmost.’ ... The grawe danger of lack 
of planning, Mr. Wallace makes clear, is 
that it leads inescapably to waste, de- 
struction, and war. 


Now the Roosevelt administration is 
honestly thinking about building houses 
the same way factories turn out automo- 
biles. . . . To get what this means, read 
“Houses Like Fords,” by Douglas Has- 
kell, in the February Harpers. ... On 
the other hand, suppose you built an 
automobile the way you build a house... . 
Buckminster Fuller, designer of the Dy- 
maxion house and the Dymaxion car (the 
Dymaxion car is the one that is shaped 
like a rain-drop with engine and a single 
wheel for steering in the pointed rear) 
says ... First, the buyer would ask his 
architect to design a car that resembled 
a Venetian gondola, or an English dog- 
cart. . . . Then he and his wife would 
look through accessory catalogs for auto- 
mobile furnishings. Meanwhile five 
local garages would bid for the construc- 
tion job of building the coach and chassis 
and assembling the parts. . . . The suc- 
cessful bidder might insist on employing 
some principles of design his grandfather 
used in making velocipedes. . . The bank 
and the insurance company would have 
to approve the plans, as would the city 
safety inspector. .. . Built this way, any 
auto would cost just as much as a house. 

a 


Wall Street, Asset or Liability? (H. 
W. Wilson Co.), edited by James Hodgson 
as a source book for debating the securi- 
ties question, indicates in its title how 
impartial is the attitude of this book on 
the stock market. .. . It is composed in 
an unusual (and sensible) manner for a 
book on a controversial subject. ... / After 
he introduction and a brief of the affirma- 
tive and negative arguments, the book is 
composed chiefly of writings by miscel- 
laneous authorities on the market, repre- 
senting many interests, and classified ac- 
cording to subject. ... Here you can learn 
the good and bad of Speculation, Margins, 
and Short Selling. . . . You are offered a 
high-grade selection of Remedies. . . . 
There are also valuable sections headed 
Statistical Data and What to Read Next. 
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Who's Who in the News 
ROYAL BOSS 


Because the Balkan nations are at- 
tempting to form a union to deal more 
firmly with the business men of France, 
Germany and Italy, and because Louis 
‘ Adamic’s report on 
Yugoslavia, The 
Native’s Return, is 
a Book of a Month, 
King. Alexander is 
unusually  promi- 
nent today for the 
ruler of a_ small 
country. 

He is the only 
absolute monarch 
in Europe today, 
unless Hitler and 
Mussolini can be 
called monarchs. He 
is also the hardest-working ruler, at his 
desk daily from eight in the morning until 
ten at night. Not counting what he makes 
for himself on the side, his civil allow- 
ance is over $1,000,000 a year. Nine 
years ago, he owned nothing but a hungry 
horse, a soiled uniform, and a toothbrush. 

Despite a scanty education, he is clever 
and informed in all subjects. A political 
genius, he can be ruthless as well as 
adroit. He has force and courage. Be- 
cause he exploits and represses his people, 
he lives in daily fear of assassination. 

He is conceited, jealous, moody, and 
superstitious. His palace is a fortress. 
His struggle to seize the throne from his 
liberal father in order to give more 
power to the military and_ industrial 
classes indirectly brought on the Sarajevo 
spark, which opened the World War. He 
was then twenty-five. Austria nearly 
annihilated his country, then Serbia, re- 
ducing the population twenty per cent, 
the army ninety per cent. But Alexander 
became a popular hero. Then he framed 
his political enemies and destroyed demo- 
cratic government. 


SOCIAL SURVEYOR 


Robert van Kleeck of Duchess County, 
descended from sturdy Dutch farmers 
who made New Amsterdam, thought he 
could improve the 
state of man_ by 
moral appeals. He 
became a_ minister, 
His daughter, Mary, 
thought morality 
was all very well 
but that it needed 
something more than 
the simple desire to 
do right. She felt 
it needed also the 
knowledge of how 
to do right. 

It struck her that 
the worst wrongs 
were being committed in industry, par- 
ticularly where women were employed. 
Accordingly, when she left Smith College 
in 1904, she began to investigate working 
conditions for women to discover the 
specific extent of these wrongs and their 
causes. She did this so well that five years 
later she became Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Studies for Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Her experience in the field of indus- 
trial relations, national and international, 
make her a formidable authority. In her 
recently concluded survey of the coa! in- 
dustry, mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
she states emphatically the convictions 
derived from her years of study. Con- 





scientiously, she has refused to soft-pedal’ 


those convictions, which include disap- 
proval of the labor policies of the NRA. 
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Bea LEADER! 


---a typewriter develops 
you for leadership 


A LEADER is a fast accurate thinker. And 
fast thinking actually can be developed by 
the use of a typewriter. You'd notice it 
yourself if you had a Remington Portable 
typewriter. Why the minute you start usin 
it, the right words tumble out of your fail 
and appear on the paper in clear distinct 
type. It will even help you in school...writing 
compositions, translations, reports and stories 
for the school paper! (Tests show that type- 
writers improve marks 15% to 20%!) 


When you go to college and enter business, 

you will find your sturdy little Remington 

Portable one of-your best friends. Using it 

will help you develop the qualities of leader- 

ship that come from knowing what you want 

to say, being able to say it without stumbling! 
Own your own 


Remington Portable 


as little as 


10¢ 
a day 





You can’t buy a better typewriter than a 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard like 
big office machines .. . handy carrying case. 
With our 10¢ a day purchase plan it’s yours 
before you know it. And remember, a booklet 
on how to type is included with each machine. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
Dept. 903, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington 
Portable typewriter on the 10¢ a day plan. Also en- 
close your new catalog. 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


SILHOUETTES 


E arrive at these barns for our sketch 
at an unfortunate moment. The sun 
which was shining brightly when we 


started out is now obscured by clouds; 
there are no shadows. The buildings appear as 
one uniformly gray mass, the monotony being but 
slightly relieved by the dark accents. of doors and 
windows. We see our subject as silhouette, inter- 
esting to a degree but difficult for the beginner 
to sketch, especially in pencil or pen. It is hard to 
make large, unbroken masses look interesting. 


The silhouette effect is more emphatic at the 
approach of darkness. As the evening light weakens 
nothing can be seen but the dark bulk of the 
mass against the pale sky. Then we are forced 
to notice the contours of the buildings since there 
is no detail to be observed within them. It is a 
pleasing silhouette that we see, with the silo, cupola 
and trees rising from the low-lying mass. This 
mass would certainly have little variety of contour 
without these sky-piercing elements. To convince 
yourself of this, cover up these details and ob- 
serve the lack of interest in the unbroken roof lines. 


When we return on the morrow all is changed. 
Old Sol, whom you must at once adopt as your 
partner, pours his sparkling light upon the dreary 
boards and by his sun magic creates pattern where 
before there was only silhouette. What a delight- 
ful arrangement results! Sharply defined shadows 
contrast with brilliantly illuminated areas; now 
we have something for the pencil to play with. 
Note that the shadows are all the same tone. This 
-is of’ course, because the color of the barns is 
uniform. 


This is what the sun has added to the scene. When 
you view the subject with eyes nearly closed, 
squinting through your eyelashes, this simple force- 
ful pattern of light and shadow appears very im- 
portant. It is important, the most significant thing 
about the whole effect. If you fail to realize its 
usefulness to you in sketching, you are lost. Most 
beginners think that their shadows ought to be 
varied in tone. All beginners do a certain amount 
of floundering until they learn to make shadows as 
simple and flat as they are in nature. 


It is surprising how nearly complete is the ef- 
fect given by the pattern diagram in Fig. 4. Shad- 
ows accurately define the shapes of objects which 
cast them. But of course we need the mass sil- 
houette as well. Most effects in nature are a 
combination of silhouette and shadows. So here we 
have Fig. 4 laid down upon Fig. 2. Notice that 
there are but two tones here, one flat gray tone for 
the silhouette and a uniform black for ali the 
shadows. The result is, to be sure, a purely me- 
chanical one, yet it is remarkably truthful. 
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> | AND SHADOWS 


tch Figure 5 is, as we have said, merely a statement 
un of facts, the fact of silhouette and the fact of light 
we and shade. But now we call upon art. We take 
is; liberties with the facts, as all artists must do. In 
as order to focus attention at a desired point—around 
ut the main entrance—we lighten the gray tone there. 
nd Not only is a center of interest thus created, there 
*T- is a decided increase in tonal charm, due to the 
er variety which this modification gives. the grays. 
to Notice, however, that the shadow pattern is kept 


very definite. Don’t lose that pattern. It is the 
shadow pattern which makes the drawing legible 
and keeps it unified. 








he This is the final step. The shadows are made 
od gray instead of black so that the black door and 
re window openings may be shown. They would be 
a gray in nature of course, and the openings are 
la very likely to be the darkest notes in the scene. 
is The center of interest has been shifted to the left 
ir for the sake of experiment and the shed at the 
Q right has been darkened as though under a cloud. 
D- This play with lighting effects must be controlled 
S. by one dominating caution: do not lose the shadow 
pattern shown in Fig. 4. This caution is being 
repeated because it really is the chief point of this 
lesson and experience shows that students find it a 
hard lesson to learn. 





In sketching farm buildings you almost certainly 
must rely upon shadow patterns. Few farm groups 
have as much silhouette interest even as has the 
subject we have been studying. Industrial sub- 
jects like this, which are found in or adjacent to 
large cities present quite a different problem.  Sil- 
houette, if it happens to have detail and variety . 
offers enough charm, along with beauty of tone 
gradations to make the sketch entirely or nearly 
independent of light and shadow. 


A2Aarsnit asa mm 


Many city buildings offer silhouette beauty, 
notably Gothic churches with their towers, spires 
and statues rising above the gabled roofs. Such 
structures have an enormous light and shadow 
interest too. Their walls are enriched with project- 
ing and recessed ornament and structural detail 
which catches the light. Such subjects as 8 and 9 
are shown here not to tantalize the student sketch- 
ing in the country where silhouette interest in 
building is less common, but merely to emphasize 
the necessity for his being all the more clever with 
sun patterns. 


were w SS wee 


His problem like that of the Greek architects is 
to get the utmost charm possible within a silhouette 
of rather limited interest. Seen in silhouette, the 
Greek temple resembles the barn. Except for the 
two columns which show at the corners, the mass 
is quite similar to that which the sketcher of barns 
has before him. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


Service Spins 
By JACK LIPPERT 


SCHOLASTIC SPORTS EDITOR 


N many ball games the application of 

spin to the ball adds variety: and spice 

to the game—the baseball pitcher’s 
curves, the football passer’s and punter’s 
spirals, the billiard player’s draw and En- 
glish, the golfer’s short pitch and, our 
concern this week, the tennis player’s spin 
services. 

The ball in any ball game carries some 
amount of spin every time it is thrown or 
struck. This incidental spin is usually not 
severe enough to affect the behavior of 
the ball, and is not of much interest to us, 
especially in tennis where it requires as 
much skill to strike a flat, spinless ball 
as it does to “give it the works” in spin. 
In fact it is quite simple to “give it the 
works.” But just try to hit it flat so that 
it sails through the air without revolv- 
ing! 

The average tennis player does not use 
spin advisedly. Perhaps this is because 
he (or she) is attempting to build his 
game on spin. You are familiar with the 
player who slices everything or chops the 
head off every ball that comes his way. 
Or the one whose forehand is_ over- 
weighted with top-spin and whose back- 
hand is all slice. Or the one whose ser- 
vice sequence never varies—a_ violently 
sliced, rather reckless and inaccurate first 
ball, and a timid offering on a silver tray 
for the second ball. 

The tennis player desirous of expanding 
his game and adding that variety of 
strokes to his repertory which will give 
him a greater feeling of control over the 
ball and the game, may find it necessary 
to reconstruct his game and his attitude 
toward spin. He should build his ground 
game on a foundation of flat drives, both 
backhand and forehand, and after he has 
gained control over flat-driving, he should 
add spin in all its varieties (one variety 
at a time)—more top-spin on some of 
the drives to make the ball leap out over 





the baseline faster; more pure under-cut 


for drop shots over the net to bring the 
opponent racing from the _ backcourt; 
slices and slide spins to cause the ball 
to bounce and pull sharply out over the 
sidelines when the opponent has to race 
across court to play it. 

This “garnishing your game with spin” 
is not recommended for the primary 
grades in tennis. Dubs will never get out 
of their class if they spin every ground 
ball while still incapable of controlling 
straight, flat-racquet drives (practically 
every flat-racquet drive carries some 
slight top spin, but this is the incidental 
spin that is negligible in its effect). 

For balls that do not strike the ground 
—volleying and serving—spin is the base 
of control. Novice players should use no 
intentional spin in learning the ground 
game, but should use it in learning to 
serve. As for volleying, the proper vol- 
ley stroke is much like the chop stroke 
of ground balls, and cannot be executed 
without applying cut to the ball. 

Serving effectively is about the most 
difficult stroke for the tennis novice. 
Players go for years tapping, pushing, 
and shoving their service, or, at the other 
extreme, murdering it with twists of such 
violence that they cannot possibly control 
it. 

To improve his service a player must, 
of course, experiment, and while he is ex- 
perimenting he will naturally feel less 
control over it than he felt over his old 
familiar service. But he should gradually 
assume control over the new service. If 
he doesn’t, that particular service is not 
right for him. In experimenting the ob- 
jective should be to gain control over a 
service that has been found, through 
studies of the great players, to be based 
on sound tennis mechanics. These services 
are: 

1. The straight, overhead flat-racquet ser- 
vice—This is for sheer blasting speed and 
is never under complete control. It is 
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Tilden’s cannonball service, which he uses 
sparingly. Tilden says “it is incapable of 
control or placement except by accident.” 
But I have seen him “accidentally” shoot 
in four in a row to win a game—four 
strokes, four aces. Novices should not 
use the flat-racquet service. If they use 
it easily, Without the speed, the result is 
an easy tap. It is of no value without 
speed, and only the advanced player can 
exert fair control over this speed. 

2. The natural slice spin service—The most 
useful service of all. The ball is struck 
on the side, the racquet passing across 
the right side of the ball from left to 
right and finishing to the left of the body. 
After striking the ground the spin causes 


‘the ball to carry off to the left (to the 


receiver’s right). This is the service Til- 
den is demonstrating in the moving- 
picture sequence on the opposite page. 
Notice the little loop of the racquet back 
of the head. This dropping of the rac- 
quet into a loop just before the ball is 
struck gives momentum to the racquet 
head. Most good players use the “loop 
within a loop” in serving. The follow- 
through of the natural slice service car- 
ries the racquet past the left side of 
the body. If we were to show the con- 
tinuation of the movement in the pictures, 
this left-side finish of the racquet would 
be evident. 

3. The American twist service—This ser- 
vice causes the ball to hop off the ground 
from the server’s left to right (the re- 
ceiver’s right to left)—just the opposite 
of the natural slice spin service. The 
American twist is much more difficult to 
service, because the ball must be struck 
more directly above the head with the 
racquet touching the ball rather “under” 
the ball and passing up and over it from 
the server’s left to right, finishing to the 
right of his body. What imparts the 
contrary bounce is the action of the rac- 
quet in striking the ball low, going up and 
over it from left to right, causing “out- 
drop top spin.” It is difficult to do at 
first, especially if one is accustomed to 
serving with natural “right to left” slice. 
The follow-through of the American twist 
service carries the racquet past the right 
side of the server’s body. 








Build strong bones — sound teeth 


with Sunshine Vitamin D 


SUPPLIED BY THIS DELICIOUS FOOD DRINK. 


ye the Vitamin D benefits of summer sunshine—all year round. 
Secure the Sunshine Vitamin D your body requires, from Cocomalt, 
the delicious chocolate flavor food-drink. Cocomalt has a rich Sunshine 
Vitamin D content—one ounce of Cocomalt contains not less than 30 
Steenbock (81 U.S.P.) units of Sunshine Vitamin D. Drink Cocomalt 
regularly, every day, and secure the extra Sunshine Vitamin D your 
body requires for building strong bones and sound teeth. 


Made as directed Cocomalt increases the protein content of milk 





Cocomalt is. accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion. Prepared by an 
exclusive process un- 
der scientific control 
Cocomalt is composed 
of sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine| 
Vitamin D. 








45%, the carbohydrate content 184% and the mineral content (cal- 


cium and phosphorus) 48%. These are the food essentials you must 
have for sturdy development, for strength, energy, vitality. 


ocomalt 


Cocomaltis soldatall grocery and good 
drug stores in % Ib. and 1 Ib. air-tight cans. 
It comes in powder form ready to mix with 
milk —delicious HOT or COLD. Order a 
can of Cocomalt from your retailer, or send 
10c (to cover cost of packing and mailing) 
for a trial size can. R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 
21-C, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Adds 70% mgetent-onneerte: milk 
(Mixed gto label d 
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Bill Tilden Serving His Natural Slice Spin Service. 
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Bubbles from News 
Cauldron 


The completely reconstructed old Capi- 
tol of Virginia at Williamsburg was 
opened last month, in every detail as much 
like the original structure of 1705 as 
careful research could make it. Around 
the Capitol a reconstructed Williamsburg 
is growing, financed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to bring modern Americans a 
better appreciation of the life of their 
Colonial ancestors. 

= 

By ruling that no movie which has con- 
tained scenes derogatory to Germany may 
be shown in their country even if the 
offending parts have been removed, the 
Hitlerites hope to be able to exercise an 
absentee censorship over all movies. 

* 

For the first time in four years, Ger- 
man exports fell below German imports 
this January. Leaders of the movement 
to boycott German goods in_ protest 
against Nazi tyranny were immensely en- 
couraged by the news. 

o 

Because the NRA has not put as many 
of the unemployed back on the job as it 
was expected to, a movement is develop- 
ing in Washington to establish the 30 
hour week. It has the support of the 
A. F. of L. and of Secretary Perkins. 

* ; 

In secret excavations in Panama, the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
has unearthed gold rivaling that of the 
Incas of Peru. The gold, in the form of 
ornaments, was buried by a hitherto un- 
known Central American people who lived 
at about the time Columbus discovered 
America. e 


In a report on interlocking directorates 
in the public utilities, submitted to a 
House committee, it is asserted that one 
man is connected with no fewer than 240 
companies, another with 212, and 13 others 
with 100 or more. 





Student Cartoons 


A drawing outfit is awarded every 
secondary school student who has an 
original cartoon published in Scholas- 
tic. Address cartoons to Scholastic, 
155 E. 44th St., New York. Drawings 
will not be returned unless full post- 
age and a self-addressed envelope are 
provided. 

















IWS xcoare 


It's all right! I'm a reporter on 
our school paper. 


Irving Michelman, 16, 56 Bartlett Ave., 
Pittsfield, Mass., drew this one. The idea 
and -the execution are original with him. 
“Mike” attends Pittsfield High School. 
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THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Onemobd 
p [ ay - wa rds 


To the teacher... 


a complimentary copy 
PLAYMAKING 
Vs. 


PLAYWRITING 


Will be mailed postpaid upon 
request. It contains many 
valuable suggestions on a 
method of training students 
to write plays. The supply is 
limited, so we advise a prompt 
order. 


THE DRAMATIC 
PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. S 
542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il. 

















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price catalogue and sample card of quality leathers and 
accessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
50 cents. All orders filled promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 


Graton & Knight Gompany, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Order of the Round Table is open 
to all high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
as Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All) manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND 


The Day Before April 


The day before April, 
Alone, alone, 

I walked in the woods 
And sat on a stone. 


I sat on the broad stone 
And sang to the birds; 
The tune was God’s making, 
But I made the words. 


—Robert Darrah, 14, Gardner 
(Mass.) H. 5S. Miss Coffin, 
Teacher. 


e 
MACBETH'S VISIT TO THE 
WITCHES 


HEN Shakespeare wrote the 
scene of Macbeth’s visit to the 
witches, he copied, wittingly or 
otherwise, the old_ Biblical 


story of the famous Hebrew King Saul’s 
visit to the Witch of. Endor (I Samuel, 
chapter 28). 

Both Macbeth and Saul were great 
military leaders and became kings of 
comparatively barbaric lands. Both won 
their titles and lost the love of their sub- 
jects by their relentless ambition. At the 
time of his visit to the witches, Macbeth 
was at the height of his bloody career. He 
was threatened on every side by jealous 
and wronged nobles. His very life was 
in danger. Saul was practically sur- 
rounded by enemies. The ever-hostile 
Philistines were approaching in vast num- 
bers; but even of greater danger was the 
army of David, a civil revolter, who 
had harassed Saul for many years. 

Thus we see that both kingdoms were 
threatened by both foreign and internal 
revolt. Neither of these kings had really 
true followers. 

Another remarkable resemblance of 
the two tales is that both tyrants had 
been warned of the witches prior to their 
visits. Macbeth had been warned by 
Banquo; Saul, by his best friend, Samuel. 

During the visits, we find that both 
men were very bold and assured, demand- 
ing of the witches a forecast of the coming 
days. In both cases, the witches, amid 
terrifying sounds, called, forth the dead. 
To Saul appeared Samuel; to Macbeth, 
Banquo. Both of these spirits had been 
friends (at one time or another) of the 
men that disturbed their eternal rest. 

Listening to the prophecy of their ap- 
proaching doom, the attitudes of the two 
kings changed. Horrified, they left the 
presence of the witches and apparitions, 
faint with dread; but they gained com- 
posure soon enough craftily to ward off 
their prophesied deaths as long as pos- 
sible. 

It is interesting to note that the results 
of the visits were very similar: both men 
died on the battlefield surrounded by 
enemies. However, we find a slight dif- 
ference here in that Macbeth was killed 
by the man that he has so cruelly 
wronged, while Saul dies by his own 
hand. 





Even after the death of their principal 
actors, the tales move forward in a par- 
allel line. We find that these two men, 
who lived so far apart and yet so simi- 
larly, had their dead bodies delivered to 
the hands of their enemies. Macbeth’s 
head appeared in the possession of Mac- 
duff, while Saul’s naked body was nailed 
to the walls of a Philistine city. 

Whether Shakespeare meant Macbeth 
to be a Scottish Saul, or if the similari- 
ties “just happened,” we find that Mac- 
beth is, in many respects, a variation of 
an ancient theme. 

—Vere Wolf, University H. 8., Il- 


linois State Normal University, 
Normal, _IIlinois. Ruth Stroud, 
Teacher. 

© 


THREE PENNIES 


i TOOK the three pennies I’d found in 

the bottom of my- sewing basket out 
into the kitchen and clinked them into 
the empty milk bottle along with the 
nickel that lay in the bottom with the 
small drops of water. 

“There, mother,” I said in a very cheer- 
ful voice—we were all very cheerful these 
days—“I found three pennies in my sew- 
ing basket, now I can get milk.” Odd 
the way that word affected me. I never 
thought I would like the idea of milk 
as well as I did. I liked to see its white- 
ness; it had a pleasant sweet taste; it 
would be cold but it would go down too 
quickly. Just a few months ago I could 
have had all the milk I wanted. It would 
be swell to know that now. To know 
that I could drink one big glass full and 
have more waiting for me. This milk 
would go for Dad although he’d pretend 
he didn’t want it. Mother’d make a big 
bowl of milk toast and when she took it 
in to him she’d say: 

“Now you eat this, there’s more out in 
the kitchen.” 

Then we’d go back to the kitchen and 
mother’d put the milk in the cooler. She’d 


ay: 

“Dad’s sick, you don’t mind do you, 
Peanut?” 

I'd say I didn’t. Mother’d make some 
flat-tasting biscuits. We'd eat that 
sugared honey on them and say how good 
they were. Id be thinking of the milk, 
though, and wishing I could. drink - it. 
Wonder what mother would say if I got 
up and pulled that bottle out of the 
cooler. What if I said: 

“I'm going to drink this; I want it. 
Dad shouldn’t get all the good things even 
if he is sick.” 

Well, I'd get the milk from the store. 
Thinking would get me nowhere. Maybe 
I'd meet Stella and she’d invite me to 
lunch. We'd have chops probably and 
soft white bread with yellow butter and 
peanut butter. There’d be milk, too. 

I walked past Dad. He was sitting 
up with the stiff white cast on his leg 
straight out in front of him. I could 
see the pattern of the cloth through the 
white plaster. Dad’s toes looked like little 
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men looking over a white wall. 

Dad spoke to me, I liked his blue eyes, 
He could look kind when he wanted to. 
His hair was grey around the temples. 
- . . I never noticed it before. 

“Where you going, Peanut?” 

“Store.” 

“Jackson’s bound to bring the check to- 
morrow.” 

I smiled brightly and walked out the 
door. My face muscles relaxed when I 
got out into the hall. I jingled the pen- 
nies in the bottle. 

Jackson was always bound to bring the 
check tomorrow. 


—Norma Silver, 18, West Seattle 
(Wash.) High School. Belle Mc- 
Kenzie, Teacher. 


“ 
Faith on a Hilltop 


Once I ran up to the top of a hill 

And stood there, breathless, 

While the wind made a blue balloon out 
of my dress 

And a kite’s tail out of my hair. 

I gazed at wonders. 

But my heart doubted. 

I called out a challenge to God, 

But the wind carried it away. 

I threw down my glove, 

But the wind picked it up 

And dropped it into a black bog. 

I watched and grew strong 

My heart filled with love 

I doubted no more. 

I found Faith on a hilltop. 


—Frances Hlavsa, 16, Julia Rich- 
man, H. 8S., New York. N. Y. 


After the Dance 


Hot bodies, swaying gracefully. 


Somabulists of the dance weaving intricate 
patterns with sure feet. 

Couples sidling out to cloakrooms; 

Shrugging wraps on. 

Cold breath of air. 

“It’s stopped snowing.” 

Crunch, crunch. Some head toward other 
highlights, other streets: I’m alone. 

Crunch, crunch. 


“That store looks funny: shadows, and a 
dim yellow night light. 


It smells nice out—cool—fresh.” 


Snow falling in flakes from wires, drifting 
down past bright street lamps. 


Crunch, crunch. 
A car comes clanking and ‘sputtering 


down shadowy _ streets — Jackson’s 
Groceries. 
It swings around a corner, clattering out 
of sight. 


Only one house more. 

Distorted strains of jazz; hockey; news; 
flicker and blare from lighted cracks 

beneath drawn shades. 

“Carlson’s radio: must be Jim—he likes 
it loud.” 

Ah, here. The first to track the stairs: 

Marge is still out. 

My key: the hallway: home. 


Selfridge, 15, Ketchikan 
Hiss Helen 


—Anne 


(Alaska) High School. 
E. Pruessing, teacher. 
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Things You'd Never Know Unless We 
Told You 


More than a million people in the 
United States can’t speak English. 


Germany is the most spectacle-wearing 
nation in the world. The United States 
comes second and Great Britain third. 


The daily calisthenics idea really origi- 
nated in China ten centuries ago, and is 
practically worthless from a health stand- 
point, anyway. 


If an electric light is too bright, dust 
should be allowed to accumulate on the 
bulb for thirty days. At the end of this 
time, the diffusion of light will be reduced 
forty per cent. 


Kittens do not hunt mice instinctively. 
They have to learn to do so by imitating 


the older cats._wW. 2. Farbstein in Life. 


A Frenchman, after a long residence in 
England, became a_ naturalized British 
subject. He met a friend from Paris a 
short time later, and the Parisian took 
him to task for his action. 

“What do you gain by it?” the friend 
inquired sternly. 

“Well,” replied the other, “in the first 
place, I win the battle of Waterloo!” 

2 

One (cadet in a grill): “Bring me one 
boiled egg not too soft and not too hard, 
toast not too hard, and coffee not too 
weak and not too strong.” 

Two (incidentally his waiter): “Yes, 
sir. Any special pattern on the china?” 

—V. P. I. Skipper. 
* 


“So Jack said that I had a skin one 
loves to touch.” 

“Not exactly, dear; he said you had 
a skin you love to retouch.”—Boston 
Transcript. 








SHERLOCK HOLMES 
No. 7 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
See January 27th for complete rules. 


1. Mark Twain satirized the Arthur Legend 


2. The Adventures of Davy Crockett were 
WER TI oe sles icin sco 

EO ere , or collective ownership and oper- 
ation of all natural resources, as part of a ....... 

iodeaan » is the solution for the 
try recommended by Miss Van Kleeck. 


indus- 


Boros hie he testified to Senator Black that he 
had not intended to favor certain ......, through 


a, Ree ey ge OE oie contracts, at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense; but that he was doing it all to im- 
Prove, Ameriess® ..4 ii Seeley service. 


én LAL LA DNAK 


9 WATT : Miner 
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Mr. Smart: “It takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make a world.” 

Miss Snob: “That may be—but I’m 
glad I’m not one of them.”—Answers. 


Jenkins took his saiiaadai to see an TENNIS LESSONS 
by VINCENT RICHARDS 


important football match. The girl was 

a film fan and, not being very interested LEARN how to play tennis like a star. Vincent 
in football, was soon bored by the game. Richards, Professional Outdoor Champion of 
As the teams came out for the second the world, will show you how and it won’t 
half she nudged her companion. cost youa cent. Send today for his free booklet 
“Come, let’s go out now,” she said. **Stroking with Vincent Richards”. It contains 
“This is where we came _ in.”—Tit-Bits. all the most important strokes in tennis, 
illustrated with photographs and explained so 
e they’re easy to understand. Inside information 
“He’s- wrestling with conscience.” you’d pay dollars to get any other way! Find 
“Yeah, a featherweight match.”—Chi- out about the Dunlop ball that is used in 
cago Phoeniz. championship matches all over the world, 

: too. Fill in the coupon now. 

Don’t delay. Do it while the 

supply of free booklets lasts. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 





& 


* 
“How did your article on perpetual 
motion turn out?” 
“Oh, it was a great success,” said the 
author. “Every time I sent it out it came 
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“4 . 

back to me.”—Leeds Mercury. £ Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co. : 2 

. . ee 5 3111 Empire State Building, New York City : 

- ® Please send me my free copy of *Stroking s 

Teacher (after the lesson on physical | : with, Vincens Richards" 7. i spout : 

: “Now 7s Can anv , ® the famous Dunlop tennis ball that is official = 

egg gp sige dae yd, the a * choice for championship play in 29 countries. : 

c . c Ps . 7 

along the street?” = Name H 

: . . . . s —~ 

Brilliant Pupil: “Please, sir, the police} %, Address Bi” 
®eacee eeeeeece saasen 








force.” 












CASH PRIZES 


FOR 
WORD-BUILDING CONTEST 












MAX BAER says: ‘‘Planters 
fresh Peanuts sure pack an energy 
wallop. They ‘K.O.’ that empty 
feeling without making you feel 
‘sunk.’ I’m for them!”’ 












How many four-letter words can you make with the letters in this sentence: 


MAX BAER MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN MEALS 


Cash Prizes for the biggest list. Enter this amusing contest—now. Read the rules. 


RULES 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may cannot obtain a bag, send a hand-drawn picture of 
compete. Ir. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write 
your name, age, home address, city and state, and 
t A) the total number of words in your list. Use only 
MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN ne side of paper. Fasten bag or picture securely 
MEALS, Any letter may be used more than once. to the first page. 
Use only the first person present tense singular 
form of verbs. A word of several meanings may 4 
be used. only one time. Do not use abbreviations, 
contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 
ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes. Jo not use 
archaic, obsolete or dialectic words. All words must 
be modern English or American. 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
* picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. If you 


The object is to build a list of four-letter 
* words from the letters in MAX BAER 


Mail entries to Planters Contest. Room 1306, 
155 East 44 St., New York, N. Y., in time 
to arrive by midnight, April 21. 
5 Prizes are for length and neatness of_ list. 
® Judges’ decision is_ final. Winners will be 
named in SCHOLASTIC, May 19th issue. In case 
of ties, full amount of prizes will be awarded all 
tying contestants. 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. . Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Problem Child's Problems 

Sirs: We are all problem children 
in our parents’ eyes and, oh, how 
they suffer. Every thread we snap 
from their apronstrings brings a 
heartache or a new topic to talk to 
Mrs. Smith about in the Piggly Wiggly. 

Undoubtedly we annoy our elders with 
our line which they term as sophisticated 
talk; the way we apply lipstick (and the 
boys going without garters). Their chief 
topic is necking. Oh, no, they didn’t neck 
(because they called it spooning). They 
seem to think the younger generation is 
going to the dogs. Can’t they give us any 
credit at all? Were they all spooners? 
Are we all neckers? 

Do they ever stop to think that they 
too are a problem? How many times has 
this happened to us all at a family dinner: 
You are sitting at the table;.the time has 
past when mother has to scrub your neck. 
Peace flows over yeu. At last you are one 
of them. 

The sharp voice of Aunt Agnes from 
across the table rasps, “Betty, sit up. 
You’re such a handsome girl when you 
don’t slouch. My, you get to look more 
like your Uncle Jasper every day.” 

“Why Agnes, she doesn’t look any more 
like Jasper than I do. She’s a Reynolds 
through and through,” says my adored 
grandmother. © 

This keeps up for the remainder of the 
dinner. My features are discussed through 
the soup, my make-up with the main 
course, the length of my dresses with the 
salad, the height of my heels with the des- 
sert, and when they come to the scantness 
of my unmentionables with the cheese and 
crackers, I blush and leave the table. 

How little they realize that most of our 
sophistication is a sham to hide our self- 
consciousness, and what we crave and 
what would solve the problem child is a 
little understanding. 

—Mary Jane Farley, 
Winnetka, Il. 


Miss Farley’s letter was recently pub- 
lished in Scribner’s in reply to “Our Fif- 
teen Year Old Sophisticates,” an article 
by Marion Purcell which appeared in that 
magazine in the issue of last August.—Eb. 

8 


Anthem 

Dear Editor: These are reasons why I 
should like to have some song other than 
our national hymn: The Star-Spangled 
Banner is war-like. It is complicated. It 
goes too high in some places and too low 
in others. I suggest that Scholastic read- 
ers vote for an anthem that does justice 
to our great country. “America the Beau- 
tiful” is my choice. 

—Elsie May Kvans, Batavia (Iil.) H. 8. 

Miss Harriet Clemmens, Teacher. 


\ 
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Make-Up 


Sirs: A young lady was 
brought to our school to give 
junior and senior girls a dem- 
enstration on beauty culture. 
She told us how important cos- 
metics were and how to use 
them. 

I think if people knew more 
about cosmetics and their use, 
you would not see girls using 
too much. 

—Florence Walter, 
West Bend (Wis.) H. 8S. 


e 
Minority Culture 


Dear Editor: I emphatically disagree 
with the fatuous statements of the letter 
concerning the worth of high school stu- 
dents as a group. Its observations appear 
to me to be the bilious products of spas- 
modic cynicism. This is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the letter: 

“I hid my vile longing for knowledge, 
and repressed my desire for expression.” 

This statement is indicative of a weak 
character. Since the writer fears to stand 
out from a vociferous group of students 
who despise culture of any kind, he has 
the temerity to believe that all other stu- 
dents are as spineless as he. He believes 
that all others conform to the same minor- 
ity and by so doing constitute a majority. 
Apparently, he bases his assertions on this 
theory. 

Unless his observations are based on 
contact with more than one high school, 
his remarks carry little weight. 

—James T. McLaughlin, 
711 Ninth Ave., Munhall, Penna. 
* 

If.H. D. Runey will send his address, 

he will receive an answer.—Ed. 


+ 
Life Problems 


Dear Forum: High schools seem to be 
more and more advanced in having newer 
studies for the students. Yet there is a 
course which I have always thought worth 
while which is not in our present school 
system. 

If every school would have a required 
course that would prepare the students 
for cooperation, home-making, relations 
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with others, and common every-day prob- 
lems, school life would be more valuable. 
School is the place to prepare for life 
after graduation, even if we don’t go to 
college. Class discussion alone would be 


* worth while. 


I’m sure if this were worked in with 
school courses, the student would look at 
school life as being of more practical 
value. 

—Mary Louise Kesterson, 
Anacando (Mont.) H. 8S. 


* 
The Old Nic 

Dear Forum: Of course, American busi- 
ness must not suffer, but it seems adver- 
tisers should not disgrace the fairer, 
weaker sex by putting their pictures on 
billboards and on magazines and papers 
about two-thirds naked, smoking ciga- 
rettes. 

The people of our United States expect 
their children to carry on their work; but 
how can they when their systems are 
ruined by nicotine and alcohol? 

Perhaps if advertising of harmful prod- 
ucts were stopped, the older generation 
would not think youth so corrupt. 

—Mary Geerhart, 
Central H. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


* 

School Ads 
Dear Editor: May I make this sugges- 
tion to the Scholastic? I think it would 
be better if more schools were advertised 
in this magazine. Many students are grad- 
uating from high school each year not 
knowing what school they are going to 
attend next. By reading these advertise- 
ments they might find a school better 

suited to their needs. 

—Hensell Gain, 

Martinsburg (W. Va.) H. S 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
ee ee Se 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
ee four-year college for women. Liberal 
B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. de- 
. Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
pool. National patronage. 8ist year. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box S Jenkintown, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


> WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam”’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad 
— ot ent, examinations 


te immediately for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and etl particulars 
telling ia. to them 
FRANKLIN eONSTITUTE 


Dept. B2ee Rochester, N. Y 




















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


School of 
S A R G F N T Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
Of Boston University. 58rd yr. 4 years high school required. 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Pref. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





“There’s Spring in Your Step in the Spring” 


if you’re the lucky owner of an embroidered Knockabout sports jacket, with your school name 


and insignia (Bear, Ram, Wildcat, Indian, etc.) on the back, and 
Get in ,with up-te-date Collegians and students 


year: on the front. 


our own initials and class 
rem Maine and Florida to 


California by showing you’re proud of your team! Beautiful, individual embroidery to your 
personal taste, places it above all others. All school colors. Rapidly displacing sweaters for 


awards and class jackets—peppier, snappier, wears longer. All coaches have our data. 
Agent for your school must be recommended. 


“eo cer’em, puLLooes '” THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP : DETROIT, MICH. 





The Teacher's Column 


Thirty thousand died and 850 thousand 
were badly hurt in automobile accidents 
last year. This obviously is a social prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. It is a social 
problem that applies particularly to high 
school students because by far the greater 
percentage of accidents involves youthful 
drivers, particularly those who like to 
speed. Teachers who wish to obtain ma- 
terial for the study of accident causes 
should write to the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., for “The 
Great American Gamble.” A copy will be 
sent you free. And that the evidence 
need not all be negative, have students 
study what the traffic authorities of 
Evanston, Illinois, have done to reduce 
accidents. Their program has paid for 
itself many times over. If you have no 
periodical index at hand, ask a student 
to volunteer to write to Evanston for in- 
formation. e 


After students see the editorial, it is 
inevitable for them to ask what they can 


do if they are not satisfied with. the: 


movies. In reply, ask them if they look 
upon a movie ticket as an investment 
from which they have a right to expect a 
fair return. Ask if they ever make an 
attempt to study movies so they can know 
when they are being short-changed and 
so they can whet their appreciation of 
movie details which are lost upon an indif- 
ferent audience. Dr. Dale’s book is in- 
valuable for this work. Do your students 
know the best film critics and do they 
read them? Do they know that some 
movie fans have clubs with the purpose 
of obtaining special seat rates, of swelling 
patronage for desirable pictures, and of 
obtaining showings of rare films of inde- 
pendent or foreign producers? Some clubs 
even make their own pictures. 
* 

The Graduate Symposium in the issue 
before last seemed adaptable for a com- 
position assignment. If you tried it, 
please send the results to the Round 
Table. e 

One of the effects of a national oratori- 
cal contest, now in suspension, was to 
give students the idea that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was not only 
sacred but perfect. Of course, it is no 
such thing and no one ever expected it to 
be. Otherwise, no amendment machinery 
would have been installed. Nowadays, the 
talk is growing that the good old Con- 
stitution, like its namesake, Old Tronsides, 
is too out-of-date for further service. 
Even attempts to reconstruct it as Old 
Ironsides was rather futile. Dr. Rugg 
summarizes the necessity of a change. 
When it comes, what will the new model 
be like? See if your students can antici- 
pate any of the proposals Dr. Rugg will 
make in a future issue for a new charter 
of government. ‘ 

Scholastic’s free pamphlet on “How to 
Use Scholastic in Social Studies Classes” 
suggests dozens of helpful devices to 
the high school teacher to make maga- 
zine study more interesting and more 
satisfying. Prominent educators, with 
years of experience in magazine study, 
have contributed to the pamphlet. Write 
for your copy promptly to Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. There is only a small supply left. 

* 


In order for their students to be eli- 
gible for the prizes offered in Scholastic’s 
Third Annual News Examination, teach- 
ers must have informed Scholastic by 
March 25th at the latest of the number 
of their students who are taking the test. 
Write for complete rules promptly. 





"This is the way 
to Travel !" 


445s . ° 
I'm working to win 
that Scholastic 


... and in the meantime, I’m 


trying out Greyhound, service”’ 


OU’RE right about Greyhound travel, Marge! This is my first 
trip, but I’m going to use these buses every time, from now on. 
It’s a lot of fun, traveling along the highway, where you can see every- 
thing that’s interesting—and I can use those extra dollars saved from 
my allowance. 
“I’m going to get the team to charter a Greyhound bus every time we 
play out of town. We’ll save a lot of money, and have the coach all 
for ourselves. 
“And listen! This year I’m going to enter the Scholastic News Exam- 
ination. For prizes, they are giving free trips to the Capitol at Wash- 
ington—by Greyhound bus. Just watch me win one!”’ 
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Lite ®: 
MAIL COUPON FOR HUMOROUS MAP OF UNITED STATES 


Do you want a full-color map of the United States, measuring 20 by 30 inches, and con- 
taining more than 150 funny informative cartoons? For your room at home, or classroom 
walls. Mail this coupon with 6 cents in stamps to nearest of these addresses: Greyhound 
Travel Bureau, E. 9th and Superior, Cleveland, O. . . . or Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine 


and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 


Name 


Address 











“A swimmer has to keep trim,” 
says Miss Coleman. “That’s 
why Pm strong for Planters. 
They give real pep without 
‘overloading’ you.” 


UTHORITIES know, all four 

main food elements are in fresh 

peanuts . . . in just the proportions 
your body needs! 

Hence they “burn up” right into 
energy—are fully digested—don’t 
“clog you up” with heavy residue 
that makes you “slow.” 

But—don’t forget— peanuts must 
be fresh to be good for you and thor- 
oughly digestible. And Planters are 
fresh always! 

So good,too!—the plumpest“‘Vir- 
ginias,” packed with flavor, selected 
from the plantations’ choicest. 
Roasted and salted just to your 
taste in our own secret way. Then 
rushed out—fresh—under refrigera- 
tion! They reach you crunchy, crisp, 


PLANTERS ZG 


MADE BY WORLD’S LARGEST ROASTERS AND SALTERS OF PEANUTS. ALWAYS FRESHI 


fay =, 


delicate—at the very peak of their 
tastiness. 

Children are crazy about Planters 
Peanuts—and digest them easily 
because they’re so fresh. 

A nickel buys a bag. Give your- 
self this treat, today! 


ALL FOUR Main Food Ele- 
ments in perfect proportions 
—that’s why Planters are rich 
im energy—so easy to digest! 





